


342,501 tons, with 16.214 men; the ships entered 
outwards, 2,605 = 381,577 tons, with 17,313 men. Of © 
the vessels entered inwards, 542 were from Great 
Britain, 1§636 from British colonies, 380 from the 
United States, and 36 from foreign gtates; of the ~ 
vessels entered outwards there were 772.for Great — 
Britain, 1.549 for British colonies, 243 for the United ~~ 





states, 1 for foreign states. In comparing the ~ 
trade 1842 with 1831, it appears that the total j]- 
value of imports showed a decrease of £696,987: — 
the amount for 1831 being £1,201,736; and for 1842, — 
®nly £504,799. “The total value of exports in 1841 
was £591,088; in 1842, £383,627. The commercial 
statistics of the year ending 5th January 1850,exhi- — 
bited the following results: The number of vessels 
the A fichermen entered inwards was 1,149 = 132,321 tons; out - 
bays or harbours for the purpose of shelter and of repairing | wards, 1,077 = 127,074 tons. The number of ves- 
purchasing wood, and of obtaining water. | sels owned in the island was 970 = 59,501 tons, 


purpose"whatever. But they shall be under | New vessels built in 1849, 30, measuring 1,055 tons. 
ge dochgeors ry im gi outer manner whaterer The quantity of wine imported was 37,187 gals. The 


ereby “them.” . By a strict yet | value of imports from itai 

















article, fishing - vessels of the United —s yas £976,1835,) 
a the Unived | tisk W. : : ef “ts i 
Saas scanan of ae meicn groans aoLees; toms the United seetes, £388; 852; * 
water A bay, as is usually | from other foreign countries £144{522, and from = 
the sea entering from the ocean | other British places £12,239. The total value of 
neg od the tare Se apriied eqaaliy £1. goods Canertel ena £770,190. The value of exports 
or the bay of Biscay, although they are | was as follows: To Great Britain, £281,964; to the 
ater: and the British authorities rightly | British W. Indies, £58,782; to British N. America, , 
‘wright to draw a line from headland to} £49,139; to the United States, £20,859; to foreign ~ 
“E that line In I8l the lecisintare of states, £456,032; to other British places, £9,791. 
case for the consideration of the advoeate- | ‘The total value of goods exported during the year ~ 
sepreey generel of England. upon the true construc | 1849 was £876,567. It will be seen from this that 4 
of the Crown won that “by the terms of the com, | thE exports. exceeded the amount of; bexports UP ay 
citizens were excluded from any right of fish. | Wards of £100,000. The quantity of dry fish 3} 
fee rolles anol the or «3 British Asmecion, — exported from the island in 1849 was 1,175,167 . 
} distance be meas om the | Guintals; of seal-oil, 4,190 tuns of 240 gals.;ofycod. — 
"Sat the entsance of base or indente nf tie coast soa that eevee | Oil, 4,800 tums; of herrings, 11,471 barrels; of sal-* 
4 exists on the part of American citizens to enter | mon, 5,911 barrels; and of seal-skins, 306,072 pieces. — 
sestte, theme 40 tahe fish, although the fishing. | The imports of 1850 amounted in value to £867,3167 © 
~ be at a sree Tegel ein ee | the exports to £975,770, of which £928,427 was the js 
i the treaty to express the part of the land | produce of the fisheries alone, the remainder con- ~ } 
have sale senetinnel, tnaiatinn the —s the bays and | sisting almost entirely of articles imported for sub- — 
Mincaning of the convention of 1818 or which the soles | sequent exportation. The quaptity of oils and fish” :}] 
1841, and which they now desire shall be exported in 1850 was as follows: é 
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Seal oil, * re 
capture of the sea] for the sake of its skin, = pe 

x produced from its fat, either by means of nets Biebperend sey = toe Hh 
Refined do, . 228 — 169° — Tet AM 
Seal-skins,  . 442,392 in number. 4 
Dry cod, . . 1,089,182 ewt. 
Captin, : . _ 529 boxes. 132 
Herrings, 5 19,556 barrels. 9,779 
Salmon, . - 1,933 tierces 1,700:bar, 9,200 
Fish sands, 240 Kegs. ; 60 


The shipping which entered inwards in 1850 
196 = 28,846 tons from Great Britain; 551 = 
tons from the British colonies; 130 = 15 
from the United States; and 343 = 43,6 
foreign states: in all, 1,220 ships 

a by 8,279 seamen,— 
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: currency premiam, ‘The exchange | families the whalee“hedéj ‘oven Whe goverser,,.- || 
- occasionally rises to from 2 to 6 or 7 above par, but was simply ao ae ahine cel i 
rarely falls below it. W and measures are 













squadron ap, to protees oe angen My 
Rate che ac hee, Saag ai oe 


pop. of rapidly increased | ever, the number of 
the war. The number of permanent inhabi- vely increasing; ips Freres tn spent : 
pital has been vested in permanent estatilis! ray | # 


during 
7000p seenine oun "1s 195%, the pop: eqnveneed | cad Sea viiees of 18. ane gradually 


Irish. In 1837, the pop. amounted 
whom 37,376 were Roman a the condition of bleakness and impurity in which {| 
3673 36.148 Episcopalians: 10,636 belonged to they once stood. St. John’s, Placentia, and Har- z 
: and about 40 families Lendiated bour-Grace, in Conception bay, have already the 
_ of Minne Indians. Besides the résident pop. seve®| appearance of flourishing colonial towns. All three © 
_ ral thousand persons winter here, for the purpose of | are in the SE portion of the island. St. John’s is _ 
and repairing vessels, and erecting scaffolds | the*Seat of the governor, whose —.hority also ex- > 
ai drying fish. a The vensus of 1845 returned the | tends over Anticosti, some sma’ er islands, and the 
Pi pop. at 96,295, of whom 34,281 were Episcopalians, | Adjoining coast of Labrador. 4 lacentia was long a | 
46,785 Roman Catholics. French settlement; both it and Harbour-Grace arey 
Government and Judicature.) In is2s, the king | greatly inferior to St. John’s. The followii 
mt this prov. a charter by which was established | exhibits the statistics of pop. of the several 
a Supreme court, from which an appeal lies to the | into which the island is divided, as feturned in 1845: — 



























sovereign in council. In 1832, a representative con- » Pop. Rom. Schools. @bur. 
, ‘stitution was granted, in which the elective suffrage | St. John’s, 25,198 © 1 52 21 #. 
__ is conferred by one — occupation of any descrip- | © oneption bay, aoe co = i 
» tion of dwelling. gross annual revenue from Bonavista bay, 7.227 1.809 zw* «4 
Fer hei duties, quit-rents, &c., was in| Twiilingate and Fogo, 6.7 1.128 10 ty 
; im 1850, £82,653.—The supreme Snitberne dita ase <3 4 = 17 “ 
of s chief.j at a salary of | Fiscentiaand St. Mary's, 6: ae : & 
B enistantjuagerenel at a aley of| Bieta, ktm TOE IP 
‘This court, which has jurisdiction through- — 
pe205e 46785 “a0 dae - 


“saberere of N. and its dependen- 
the ‘seas and banks to which vessels | Ecclesiastical affairs.) Tn 1889, this colony, with, ” 
_ resort penpant on the fishery, and has all crimi- | the Bermndas, was disjoined fram the of 


nal and roe a “4 only at St. John’s, the |_Nova Scotia, and erected into a se see; but - 
island, at such times as the governor} there are neither parishes nor rectors properly ‘so oa 
Se peockebasion may appoint. All civil actions | called: the Protestant episcopal , 82 in hen. 

= matter in dispute exceeds 40s. are tried | number, are all missionaries under ety fot... ; 


. The practice on the common law side is in | the ae po of the gospel. The 
as that of the court of queen's | lics have 42 churches, and a cathedral at St: John’s. 


Tules adapted to the circumstances | Their establishment consists of a eres and 24 cler- 5 

: appeal lies from the supreme court | gymen.—Elementary schools are coral po in every ues 
o eee where the matter in dispute | district of the island, under separaté and distinct rit " 
_ exceeds £500. The island is divided into three | boards of education, Roman Catholic and Protestant, — uy 


Pistia | districts,—the central, northern, ané ane in each district. According to the tensus.of 1845, 
iver ots which, respectively, there is a superior | there were 209 such schools condncted by masters, 

of record, styled the’ circuit court, held by the | with 9.042 pupils; and 858 conducted by m 
chief'or one of the assistant judges of the supreme with 1,224 pupils. In addition to pr ntper A 
—scourt. This “bad has the same powerg.within the | schools, the Newfoundland School society and , 
©. district, as the supreme court throughout the whole | Wesleyan Methodists have established schools, 
_ island, save in cases of treason, capital felonies, and | is an academy at St. John’s, and Carre 0 at 
ager A ge of the revenue laws. An | Harbour-Grace and Carbonear. ‘ ves 
; cirenit courts to the supreme Cabot discovered N. in 1497, ‘The Jan itscit 
t matters exceeding £50 sterling.—Courts of | of lite thas Calon, but the fishery upon the neigh’ banks 



























narter sessions are also held at St. perenne tn | iy ne preg enti 


outports, the sittings of 

by the governor's proclamation. 
Criminal law being in force in the col- 
se courts and the have jurisdic- 
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side 
dred of Roos is spoken, while on the other, in Dewis- 
_ lan, Welsh is oa 
NEW GARDEN, a"township of Chester co., in 
of Pennsylvania, U. S., 32 m. SW of Phila- 
and 74 m. ESE of Harrisburg. The suré 
face is level,and is drained by Red Clay and White 
Clay creeks.” The soil consists of calcareous loam. 
» Pop: in 1840, 1,411.—Also a village of Guilford co., 
in the state of North Garolina, 98 m. WNW of Ra- 
leigh.—Also a village of Hanover township, Coliim- | 
biana co., 150 m. NE by E of Columbus.—Alsoya | 
, township bea nego., in the state of Indiana, 78 
m, E of Indiana a 1,890. . 
NEW GENE village of Springfield town- 
ship, Fayette co., in state of Pennsylvania, U. S., 
196 m. W by 8 of Harrisburg, on Monongahela river, 
at Cages of George creek. Pop. in 1840, 400. 
GERMANTOWN, a vege of Toboyne 
township, Perry ¢o., in the state of Pennsylvania, 
U. 8.46 m. W of Harrisburg. Pop. in 1840, 150, 
NEW GLASGOW, a village of Amherst co., in 
the state of Virginia, U. S., 119 m. W of Richmond, 
containing in 1840 about 25 dwellings. 
NEW GLOUCESTER, a township of Cumber- 
yp land co., in the sfate of Maine, U. S., 41 m. SW of 
Augusta, watered by Royal's river. It is very fer- 
\, tile, ially on the streams. Pop. in 1840, 1,946. 
NEW G ADA, the most important of the 
» three republics'into which the South American re- 
public of Colombia resolved itself at the breaking up 
tion. See article Cotompra. It com- 
prises the ter part of the old vice-royalty of New 
G., as it existed previous to 1810. The present re- 
public is led on the N by the Caribbean sea ; 
on the E republic of Venezuela; on the SE 
» by Bravilian'Gnayana; on the S by the republic of 
_ Feuador or Equator; and on the W by the Pacific 
} ocean. On the NW it unites, by the isthmus of Pa- 
+ nama; with Central America. It lics between the 
} parallel 6f 12° 30’ N, and the equator; and between 
} the meridians of 69° 20’, and 82° 30’, Its area has 
| been estimated at 17,955 German, or 381,328 Eng- 
lish sq, m.; and its pop. in 1850 at 2,138,000. 
ical features.] Alpine regions and extensive 
plains divide between them the greater portion of 
. ntry. The western and larger portion of the 
{ © region included within the boundaries now traced is 
{| traverse hos ag of the Andes, rising from 
+ elev é-lands; the eastern portion belongs to 
@ great Janos or plains of the Orinoco, Near the S 
yontier, at the sources of the Magdalena ana Cauca, 
=n tiers of means mA the yor the 
Andes »8 into” istinct ese, 
tin, thé Saletn or Vensnuslat 


ridge, which extends to the 

oe nity of the Parian promontory in W long. 62°, 

vides valley of thedto:M na from the im- 

| mense plains watered by the Guaviari, Meta, and 

mre, the three great western tributaries of the Ori- 

Th aes summits of this chain, which no- 
tot n of F 















al snow, are those 
c ies a yl the 
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valley of 
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of'it the barbarous English peculiar,to the hun- | 


| of nearly 900 m.; and is joined by the Rio-Cauca on 
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"NEW GRANADA. 


mean elevation of the Andes in’New Gi is about — 
11,000 ft. Their alt. is greatest towards the equa-— 
tor. See article Anpes. The valleys between i 
chains form the great plateau of New G., upon which _ 
the population is chiefly concentred. The Nanos — 
or plains commence at the foot of the Eastern Andes — 
and extend thence into the Venezuelan’ territories. 
They bear all the characteristics of their tropical . 
position, but are as yet scarcely redeemed from their 
primitive solitude and wilderness state. wae 
Rivers.) The principal river is the Magdalena, 
which intersects the country from N to § in a course 






























the |. bank a little below Mompox. The Magdalena 
is called the Rio Grande, or ‘Great river,’ by the 
Spaniards. It Tises in the prov. of wt: in a 
small lake called Papas, in N lat. 1° 50’, W long. 
75° 30’, in the angle formed by the eastern and the 
central chain of the Andes. At the distance of 210 


m. from its source, it receives the river of Bogota, 35 
wo. 


m. SW of the capital; 200 m. farther down, it 
ceives the Sogamozo formed by the junction of 
large streams from the eastern ramification of the 
Andes, which separates all thé’ streatns which run” 
W into the Magicians from those which flow E to” 
the Orinoco; 150 m. farther onwards it receives on | » 
the opposite or |. bank the large stream of the Cauca ;) 
and 150 m. below, it enters the Caribbean ‘séa, or”), 
Auantic, by several deltoid branches. At its mouth 
it is 2 leagues broad; and the current is so rapid that , 
large vessels cannot go up the stream, but are obliged © | 
to discharge their goods into canoes, which are towed ~ 
along the banks, and ogcupy two months in their 
passage to where it ceases to be navigable, though 
they are only three weeks in coming down. Like 
other tropical rivers, the M. is subject to.great inun- 
dations. See article MagpaLena.—The Cauca rises 
on the W side of the central ridge of the Andes, 
which divides it from the valley of the Magdalena, in 
N lat. 2° 34’, at the pass of Guanacas, within 100 
fath. of a source of the Magdalana. Up to the 
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pars" 
allel of 8° N, its course is nearly parallel with that). 
of the Magdalena, into which it falls after a course ~ 
of more than 600m. See article Cauca —The lakes 9 
of New G. are of considerable extent. ‘The m 
celebrated is that of Guatavita near Bogota. Some , 
extensive salt-marshes occur on the NW coast. ‘The | 

head-branches of the Amazon water the SE part of” 
the country. al! 
Climate] The climate resembles that of Mexico: hot.and un- 


healthy on the low coast, but gradually as we ascend to. 
the table-land. At Cartagena, on the N i 
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lasts from May to November; from hes cane er, eaten 
are terrible and destructive. At Santa Marta, on the: 
the climate is more cool and healthy, At Popayan, 
gust,” ‘At Boguea the elise Wi cub coosidecing ls tanta: Ee 
pad 4 
i) it be deemed a perpetual spring. 7 
ian sen ta O07: Boo artic BOuANeE. Bo a? 
Productions.) The forests of New G. are rich 
“dye-woods an ———— Cinchona or Peruvian 
bark is collected near the sources of the Magdalena 
and the Canea. ‘The fi balsam he issocalled — 
may in the neighbow of Cart oy 
i th 8 of the Sc 
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‘The great, 
ticable 
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the W parts of the United States, 1 the 
bush. to the acre, and two crops | Tishest 


Hy 
HH 


in the. Choco, 
the valley of the Cauca, to 8.000. 
it has been ee produce 
G.—the ; 


hit 
z 
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Coffee is chiefly cultivated in the pro- 
ta-Marta, but its culture is conducted | goig-mines of the viceroyalty was 
than in the W.-India islands. Cotton 


é 


mated at , 
Gaon Pe. namely, 2.100.500 6. Serna Ss Salen ee, P 
wn in Cartagena, on the newly-cleared ta Fé and Popayan: # or £90,000. as the ex- 
between successive crops of maize, but the | Poratinn of the inkets nt eerort Mel tank of Obgentt 
is said to be inferior to that from the up- | which has much increased since the na Po of the ae 
North America, which is, ina great measure, | Was declared free. Gold dust, and ey¢n Ingots, instead g 
to the defective mode generally followed of } Comvgyed by Gall or Mompox. to th mints of Bente. Fi oF On 
and depriving it of the seed. The growth flow into the British colonies or are shipped direct 
this article for export is very insignificant. The ‘The mouths of tho Atrato and Sine as 


#) works erected in different parts of the country for the | Hons for smagzlers ae pea cage ths 
*manufacsare of sugar, were mostly destroyed during | popayan, the smuggied gold 
iby revolationary struggle, and very few of them | or £82,062 annually. , enn ae 

we been repaired. .No sagar is now exported, and | ™yalty, coined, exported in wrought plate, together 
© the half- ice of the cane is only used for with that of fraudulent sxport ‘ was estimated’ at 20, 
') confectionary, or i eaten by the natives with their fuoble oe alm seeded se Pe nip pans Snaeet 
Previous to the discovery of the country, | Choco and Barbacoas. to the W of the freest 

. =. | rise on the W hanks of the Cauca There 


i 
78 


| 


and cattle were unknown in these regions ; 
it introdaction, they have increased to 
t as to form one of the great articles oe maton, Shans 
: She a ,are.mumerous on the pebngns te. There are mines 

A . A mercury. in three different places, 
Bogé eanimal,food is cheap, | SArtioquia in the valley of Santa-Rosa:te 
med ; hides, wool and cheese, | in the mountain of Quindiu formerly men 


@ princi portion of rural produce. Still, rigid erry eens ae 
idst all this exuberance of nature, agriculture | '° Legare tor 
i ly understood. and: so languidly pur- posses peer bg rege 


im| 
‘that not the thousandth part of the produce 
y might readily yield is raised. A 
Eespeiched et Gading the plantations ofa | Same whe are chictty ecupied ts seaeh 
the most lovely and luxuriant in the r 
i and unproductive. A planter is here 
ich, whose annual income is from £900 to 
i mtion is paid to agriculture in 
the W of the Cauca, between 
n, that it still remains nearly in 
state as when first discovered. | ‘ 
forest, without pasturage and | Cordilleraa. There are, heweres : 
causes co-operate to uce | Bogota, near Tausa Canons, nd 
pease too 0 rN ren | Slevated 2.500 metres, or 8,201 f. above the level of 
igh interest of money, and the 
with which every plantation is | 
burdened. The pious legacies and pre- 
whith many estates were encumbered ; ea et 
ae serious obstacle to agriculture.| Manufaatures.]) The manufactures of the country ; 
7 ing from generation to generation, | are of the simplest kinds, consisting Net 
up by payment of the capital, | ther, hammocks, baizes, and salt. th 
thus kept under perpetual obli- | are of importance. The | salt-works are. 
An ordonnance was Araya and Santa-Marta,.. The ies for internal 
) pious donations; and communication have been very mach neglected; but 
extinction throughout the | steamboats have been on the Magdalena 
Of clerical fees. ; will much facilitate the de-_ 
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»» cial transactions carried on with the fol 


mules into the’ BAe « and er metals, hides, and 
other produce are brought down and re-shipped to 
foreign countries in a 

Commerce.| ‘The average annual valnejof the com- 

: of New G. is estim at 40,000,000 fran 

J in 1840 scarcely exceeded 17,000,0 
fe in 1848 shey rose to 23.000,000 fr.; and in 1844 
again fell off to 22,000,000 fr, In 1848, the exports 
amounted to 16,000,000 fr., and in 1844 to 14,000,000 
fr. The contraband trade is very aes Commer- 
lowing natigns 


upproximate to the geportioes annexed: 
Jamaica omd . 
tiene . 5 


about 15,000,000 fr, 
. 3.769.000 
1,000,000 


Uni ted States, 
og of Caracoa, £20,000 
610,000 . 


; Spat sapere, * each 750,000 = 1,500,000 
The ports of Santa-Marta, Cartagena, Chagres, Pa- 
nama;and Porto. Bello, are most frequented by 
foreign vessels. ¢ port of Cartagena, on the N 
» coast, is one of the finest harbours of the world. 
The coasting-trade is chiefly conducted from the port 
of Panama. A line of steam-ships, owned by the 
British, es carry the mails from Chagres to Valparaiso ; 
and the W. India steamers, plying between England 
and the United States, leave the mails at thé isthmus, 
to be carried across to that ‘point, and receive the 
*yeturn™ mail. The customs’ duties levied on the 
|, £880,000 of merchandise entered in 1844, amounted 
to £230,800, ‘The values imported in 1844 were 
thus divided for principal beads: 
Jamaica and sal a for anagen 


‘The United States, . : 40.000 
_ The remainder of the imports v was derived in nearly 
 eqial propértions from the Isle of Curagoa, Spain, 
enezuela, and’ Pern, The imports from England 
nd Jamaica were therefore ubout 3-5ths of the 
whole. About one-fourth of the whole foreign com- 
mare tah country centres in the port of Carta- 
gena; of the exports alone, more than one-third. 
Of a total ef 12,950 tons of shipping, entries and 
sailings together. exclusive of coasting craft, in 1844, 
the British flag in that port covered 5,404 tonnage. 
The exports of British and Irish produce to New G. 
in’ 1846 amounted in value to £219,593; in 1847 to 
£145,606% in 1848 to £247,916; in 1849 to £331,112; 
and in 1850.0 £830,810. The chief imports into this 
in 1850 See New G. consisted of 198 ewts. of 
2,886 cwts, of cochineal; 4,692,016 
Sg 305. ewts. of codillas and hemp; 
Na; and 97,035 Ths. of cotton. 
ect has been started for a railway 
iy tae valley of Dupar in the 
that the go- 
-vernment are making tintont to facilitate Jand- 
it urse, and introdvce ‘the boat upon the 
; t enpessina into the waters of the the re- 
oth we as yet met with little 

oF goberal was chartered 


ia ering 


£520.000 


for more than 500 m. from its mouth, has till now been 
of comparatively little benefit, owing to the strength — 
was 


of its descending eurrent.—An important t 
concluded between the,United States and the: 
lic of New G. on the 12th of December 1846, and | 


ratifications thereof exchanged on the 10th of J ane. ( 


1848. The or reduction of M 

decided upon about the date of this arrangement 
with New G. By. the first subsidiary declaration, 
under the 35th article of this Bogota treaty, the ter- 
ritory of the isthmus, from the 8 extremity to the 
frontier of Costa-Rica, and the transit from one sea 
to the other, are thrown open to the en of the 
United States,» New G. guarantees to States a 
perfect equality with its own citizens in the enjoy- 
ment of every right of transit across the isthmus, by 
all existing and by ail future routes or m 
communication; and in return for these and for 


other very complete privileges and advantages of a ~ 
aa . 


commercial character, the United States have’ 
anteed to New G. the perfect neutrality of the i 
itself, in order that the free crandif iets isto sshchontte 
not be interrupted, while this 20. years’ treaty — 
and also the right of sovereignty and property over th 


territory —A more recent scheme for,uniting ' sa 


oceans lies also within the frontiers of this 
that namely for a navigable canal between th 
nah river and Caledonia bay. See article Maroon 
(Gur or San).—The opening of roads, the i improve- 


of > 


4 


ment of the dists. where tobaceo is cultivated, andthe | 


extension of trade with the coast, are still attracting 
the notice of the executive ; and the, various decrees 
issued on these matters evince a spirit of concession 
to those whose immediate interests ate concerned." 
Government.) The form of government of New G.is 
based upon the plan of that of the United States. The 
legislative function is vested in a senate and ] 
of-representatives, both consisting of members 
by the cantonal deputies of the provinces, in a 


vinciul assembly held once in four years. The exe- « 


entive is vested in a president and vice-president, 


the former of whom is elected for a period of four * 


years. The constitution is, with slight variations, 
the same as was adopted by the confederation 
Cucuta on the 18th July 1921. ‘The departments 
have each an intendente, with full powers under the 
general government; saving military comm: 

provinces are under the administration of governo 
with similar powers and restrictions, and the cantons 
and parishes have each their own 


i i —Thelaws, || 
as in all the old Spanish colonies, ate an ill 
mass of the laws of Spain and the Indies; bi <i 
such as they are, they would be tolerable if a": 
pest 


not so badly administered. ‘Trial by jury, 
is allowed to all.—The Roman Cathélic’ te thie 
gion of the nation, and the archival and 
brations are conducted wit 

cence. The clergy are paid Re the ‘state 
the revolution they have lost much of th: 
| plea formerly possessed over the minds 
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t simpler in its gram as, 

dant in its vocabulary, from which we xjay infer that 
they had arrived at a greater degree of civilization 
than their kindred tribes, The migrations of this 
tribe of river-navigators have not been clearly ascer- 
tained, but it is generally believed that they were 
originally from Brazil. The language of Bogota has 
been almost extinct since théend of:“be last cent, 
Tt was extended by the victories .% the |Zaque Hun- | 
cahua, by the warlike exploit the Zippas, and by 
the influence of the lamas of ‘Iraca, from the plains 
of the Ariari and the Kio-Meta to the N of the So- 
gamozo. This language was called by the natives 
the Chibcha. - y” 

Cities and towns.) The republic is divided into 
the 5 departments of Ystmo, Cundinamarca, Cauca, 
Magdalena, and Boyaca.—The city of Bogota is the 
capital of the republic. It is situated at the foot of 
two mountains which shelter it from the violent E 
winds, on a table-land '8,650 ft. above the level of 
the sea, in N lat. 4° $7’, and Wilong. 74° 10’. It 
was founded in 1538 by Quesada, and now contains 
40,000 infinbitants. See Booora.—Hondo, "on the 
Magdalena, the port of Bogota, is si 55 
m. SW of that city. It has a considerable trade in 
cotton goods, hides, and grain, and contains a pop.” 
of about 10.000.—Popavan, the next city to 
in size, is more elegantly built, being thé residence __ 
of many opulent merchants. | It is situated on the — 
river Cauca, and has a considerable trade throngh 
the port of Cartagena. Pop. ape fe ethyl is 
the principal port of the republic, on : 
an extensive trade with the United Sltres anal iatee 
rope. It is built on a sandy island of the Nee 
to the W of the Rio-Magda and po’ 
of the finest harbours in America. It 
fied, and has a . of 18,000, Though much de-° 
cayed, it is still a fine city, and the centre of trade.” 
Panama is built on « peninsula of the $ coast of the, 
isthmus, to which it gives its name. twas formerly — 
v. of Darien; the first under | much frequented by Spanish merchantmen; and its — 

Pisvon, the two last under | importance, has Iately been pg the project © |) 

for making it the western depot of interoceanic - 

Choco and Novita; they extend | communication. See articles Cuacus and Pana- + } ( 
as far as Panama, and even attack | ma. Its . fluctdates, but it is ox 
Moe be ae in- cna men! weet 3 wah f 
to have many | town or village, on a fine natura ‘dat mM so 

i er a a that it bn tired the title | 

‘grave uropeans.’ It 0 ' 

side of the isthmus, oppomee Panstna.—Santa-Marta, 
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4 . bs sabt by the be favourable to this 
sn] Amt Gflcial statement in 1836 esti- 
s ‘of New, G. at 1,687,000, or about 4-4 
; and it according to races thus, 
Creoles, 1,058,000; Indians, 376,000; 
168,000; Slaves, 85,000. The est- 
“mated pop. in 1850 was officially reckoned at 2,138,000 
—The Negroes, and mixed races, are simi- 
Jar ia origin and manners to the same classes through- 
= Spanish America. Many of the Indian tribes 
Ml enjoy their independence, and almost all of them 
retain their language apd particular customs. The 
Guairas or Gaagniros, occupy part of the prors. of 
- Hacka and Santa- Marta, and live on 
diy terms with the Motilones, who inhabit the 
watered by the Muchuchies and the St. Faus- 
the valley of Cucuta. ca infest the 
mountains; pillage, conflagration, and 
mark their incursions inta the plains. The 
another band of the Guairas. are free- 
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the greatest part of the N coast, had several inter- 
views with the natives of the surrounding islands, but 

did not land upon the main island; and even the re- | 
cent voyages of the Fly and the Rattlesnake effected 

In 1008, Ojeda | Jittle towards increasing our acquaintance with this) 

e + ary. Ojeda bad the coun- island. No civilized colony has yet been 

of Darien j in his | planted upon it; the interior is altogether terra 

was to be styled New Andalusia; and Nicu- | incognita. Itds of irregular outline. The coasts in 

to govern from the gulf of Darien to Care | some parts appear to be high and mountainous, and 

Hf territory Included within these points to be | - 4 2 

named Golden Castile. Soon after the arrival of Ojeda at Car- | in many places are deeply indented with bays. Of 

» tagena, he impradently attacked the natives, and lost the greater | about 140 m. of the S coast examined by the ong: 

of his men, but was fortunately relieved by the arrival of | tion under Capt. Blackwood, in the Fly, from $ lat. 

jouessa ; he then went to the guilt of Darien, and established a 8° 45%.and E 143° 35’,to S lat. 7°40.and E1 

“colony on thems . Which he named St. Sebastian. oan n 2t0 5 Jat. and Hi long. 

to such distress in a short tine, that | 144° 40’, “and for an unknowndistance beyond that 

int, the coast has everywhere the same features. 

t was low, flat, muddy, covered with jungle and im- 
















to Cartagena; but while on their 
passage, they met 1) iW vessels bringing supplies; and re- 
















turning to St. Sebastian, found their town ved by the na-® , . RDG IM” i 
ieee The whole colony then sailed to the river of Darien, — forests, and intersected in sropaience hile 
where they attacked and conquered an Indian tribe, and founded | by a multitude of fresh-water arms ani channels, ; 





& town, which they named Santa-Maria-del- Darien. In the i6t . * * 
mesantiod Wienesss andebvoured 10 eatatitish a colony at Nombre- | "MEME one with Another, and forming a complete 


jon belt to request him to net-work of fresh-water canals of all sizes. and depths, 
da having died, he aired thither. ‘On his | from a mere muddy ditch to a width of 5 m., and a 
® had arisen among the co. | depth of 20 to 80 ft. This coast was fronted by im- 
him ina decayed w arp ian ts shag Gass as Wie mense mud-banks, stretching from 10 to 20 m. out-« apa 
to have perished, The prov. of Terra-Eirma, including | side, having at low water a general depth of about* 3} © 

12 ft., and some sand-banks much shoaler or quite © 


‘the grants of Nicuessa and Ojeda, was given by a subse- 
quent charter, in 1514, to Pedro Arins-dé-Avila, under whore | dry) These mnd-fluts dually deepened gowards” 
rt fath., and then more ra- 


government V: N -le-Balboa, the di of the South “: . 
sea, Was beheaded on aboot or a fevers: “Under the orders of their outer edge to 3 an u mo 
Avila, the W coast of Panama, Veragua, and Darien was ex-| pidly to 6, 10, 15, and 20 fath. Now, this is. pre-. 


plored as far N ne Cape Bygnco, and the town of Panama was | cisely the formation of the delta of a river, and the 

ae one pon ln eer Ln egpesnneg Ay Peal oa only difficulty in the present case is, is the’supposed 
© conquest and coloulzation of the southern internal prova. of New | river large enough to prodnce such a delta on an is- 
G.; whi rang prayee neh geome whet 4 been om. 8 land such as New G.? From what we — ro the. ’ 
admiral ‘anarics, overrun districts rest of the island, however, the existence of such a + 

Sa. Abey past with considerable opposition from the | Vo becomes highly probable. A range of jhigh 4 


finally succeeded in reducing the country, and the ; 
whole was into a kingdom, wa governed by a captain- | mountainous land runs along all the N coast from h 












































” 
$n 1547; to check whose power the royal audi- | Dampier’s strait to Geelvink bay. High dand also ' 
ence Was established. of which he was, however, made president. ‘ 
In’ 1718 New G@iwas formed into a viceroyalty. This form of | COMES out upon the SW coast about Triton bay, : a 
government until 1724, when the captain-generalship | Where the Dutch once formed a settlement néar the Mi 
was + but In 1740 the viceroyalty was re-establishe’ | 137th meridian. The hollow between these ranges os] 
we Ui —the evils of which were of a very grievous & 
* 





would run towards the SE, in which direction, of ~ 
course, their drainage would be deflected. We have 

already seen reason to believe that the country isi 

wet one; and the moisture, which does not fall as « 
rain from the SE trade-wind, as it passes oyer flat _ 
land, is no doubt caught and precipitated in’ abun- us 
dance on the SE sides of the mountains, and is thus 
sent down on the flat in the shape of rivers. Whether 

these ever join into one stream, or.whether a num- 
ber of them all run for the SE coast, and thus unite 
only in forming the delta of which we traversed the 
outer belt, is of course left open to conjecture. If 
they ever unite in one stream, it-~will probably be found 
to be a very noble one for the size of island, 








habitants of New G. continued until the invasion 
the French. The desire of independence had long 
i sbut it was not until 1806 that it began to be pub- 
‘icly avowed. The juntas then chosen were composed of persons 
woursble to independence. A congress from the dif- 
¢ prove. or nts of the viceroyalty soon afterwards 
assembled, and in 1811 a formal declaration of independence was 
article Covomnia. The cause of freedom and that of 
were alternately triumphant, and many frightful 
_ or commas. In 1816 a decisive ac- 
ween dependents and a Spanish army 
which ended In the total defeat of the former, and 
the fter remaining under the domi- 
iew G. was fs 

Santa- 
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at winding perhaps through rich flats of tropical forests. 
which New G. bat pop | Whatever be the characters of the interior) yo) 
dissolution of once more a | however,” continues Mr. Jukes, “they must : 
ree ra enat=| access for small craft into the very heart of 






sands, i , 

abound so with fresh water, as to 

sea for miles outside their mouths, 

salt water even from tho flattest 4 
craft, then, t 
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it probably ommeir Some lofty mountains ap- 


pear to rise above each other in successive ranges 
* towards the central part of the island. pirplidie 
iS arn - 

147 to ee ee its NW ex- 

a summit of the estim: ‘aly of 10,046 ft., 

the name of Moant Yule been given; 

‘another, about 60 m. to the S of Mount Yule, 
which ‘has an estimated alt. of 13,705 ft.—Swine, 
birds-of-paradise, parrots, sea-fowl, fish, tre- 
ginger, cloves, nutmegs, cocoa, betel, sago, 
e: epakey enumerated’ among the produc- 
The inhabitants are a variety of the 


of the 
f or ysian Negro race. They have pro- 


a lips, a flat broad nose, a large mouth, large 


iming black hair, and a“Wlack rough skin. 
ly built. and go nearly naked, having 
made of the fibres of the cocoa-nut 
their loins. Their habitations on the coast 
It on piles, with a sort of bridge extending 
high-water mark. A dwelling of this kind is 
occupied by'several families. One of these 
habitations is thas described by the author of 
the Fly: “The house, or whatever it 
was raised from the muddy ground 
ft., resting on a number of posts placed irre- 
underneath it, most of which seemed to be 
of eut off at that height and left stand- 
raised upon these seemed to consist 
fastened across a framework, on which were 
ks made apparently of the outer rind 
split openyand flattened and dried. 
ly level and smooth, and felt 
foot. It was about 30 ft. in 
300 ft. long. The roof was 
framework of bamboo, covered 
h of the leaves of the sago- 
ft. high in the centre, from 
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upright. made of bamboo poles, 
at each end were three doorways, 
a Gothic arch, the centre being 
The inside of the house looked just like 
tunnel Down each side was a row of cabins; 
these hee a square form, projecting about 
ving of bamboo reaching from the floor 
roof, and accessible at the side by a small door 
of split bamboo. Inside these ca- 

frames, covered with mats, appa- 

; and over head were shelves and 

were bows and arrows, baskets, stone 

In each cabin was a 


3 
g, 


on either hand to the floor. | °! 


ornamented, with a wooden 


the nose, black protruding lumps of 
horns, in sockets of the eyes, at the 
oat eeeeel ore oak LR 

was smeared over with gum, in which were 
stuck seeds both red and white. On the base of the 
skull was fastened a handle of twisted cane, by which 
it was suspended upon the fi but what was the 
form or nature of this frame the! 

and much too little time to detgf : 
saw any sign or fragment of*European articles o 
workmanship, nor iron of any sort or kind, There 
was little or no cultivation near the houses. Ri 
cocoa-nuts were hanging on some rails, apparently 
to dry; and in one spot the earth had been dug and 
heaped up into a circular motind, With a trench 
round it, and on this-some young "plants had been 
set. ‘There were oniy one or tw@"planitain or banana 
trees, but a dense thicket of sago-palms grew all, 
round in the bags ol The Chinese, who trade with 
the NW parts of the fsland, appear to have intro- 
duced some of the rites of, Fo among the natives in 
that quarter. The principal part of the trade is mo- 
nopolized by the inhabitants of the neighbouring i 
land of Ceram. 
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Climate} “ Everyth ashore,” 3 ¥ 
j verything we saw mage Conn Sea a 


“the large sheltered houses raised above the 
firewood stored in them,—the sticks and bushes on 
&c ,—<lenotes the climate to be a very wet one, 
cursions into New G. we found almost 
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creek. It contained in 
, 1840, about 25 dwellings. 
NEW HANOVER. ‘See Hanover (New). 
NEW HANOVER, a ya in the SE part of 
state of North §., and bounded on 
‘ “by the Atlantic. Petia Daan cf 
995 sq. m., yn@ is drained by the NE b of Cape 
* Fear river its tributaries. In its E part is a 
large swamp, and alongthe shore are numerous long, 
low, arid narrow islands. Pop. in 1840, 18,312; in 
1850, 17,764, Its cap. is Wilmington. —Also a tuwn- 


ship of Mon mery co., in the state of Pennsylvania, 
74m. cea It has a hilly surface, and 


of_. 


p creek. The soil consists of 
h Pop. in 1840, 1,419. 
. See Haruory (New). 
NEW HARTFORD. See Hartrorp (New). 
NEW HARTFORD CENTRE, a village of New 
Hartford township, Lichfield co., in the state of Con- 
necticut, U. 8., 18 m. W by N of Hartford. 
» » NEWHAVEN,6r Mercure, a parish and sea 
ag in Susséx,86 m. E by S of Chichester, and 5 
“vs oft London, at the mouth of the eg 
which here crossed by a handsome drawbridge, 
“and. on a branch line of the Lewes and Brighton 
railway. Areaofp.1,217actes. Pop. in 1801, 584; 
in 1831, 904; in 1851, 1,358. It possesses a harbour 
_ of considerable value, formed in the ehannel of the 
* river Ouse, at its entrance into the sea, by wooden 
Tie carried out in aS direction across the beach. 
Cass is navigable as far as the town of Lewes, 
to the flow and ebb of the tide for 4 m. 
furthes upithe stream, or 12 m. altogether, and affords 
_ & powerful backwater for scouring the entrance. The 


ina of fr andor at the harbour’s mouth 
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kee and of neap-tides about 14 to 15 
dry at low-water spring-tides, but 











likin. sho mora there is about 2 ft. water at such 

ines is depth continues uniform for 1 m. up 

1% the Mane The distance between the pier-heads 

‘ie 108 ft. The bay is defended by a small fort. 

| ‘is a custom-honse, with a collector, comp- 

} and harbour-master. The town is small but 
t 
; 
t 
i 










sie, coasiderable trade is carried on in the im- 
Teale of coaland foreign timber. Bonding ware- 
for alhkinds of timber have been constructed 
“yon the on an improved principle; the coasting 
‘trade ‘in butter, flour, and corn, is also large. 
VEN, a i fehing: village on the frith of 
‘Forth, 1 m. W of N. Leith. A substantial low-water 
4 ier, here encloses a commodious harbour for 
wi Tina fishing-boats. About 500 yds. W of 
the stone-pier, a chain-pier was constructed in 1821, 
‘at an se off £4,000. It is upwards of 500 ft. 
~ long, and 4 ft. wide, and extends to a d at low- 
of from 5 to 6 About 1m, to the W is the 
v. is included within the 
os atioun ba boundary of Leith. The 
ly, and thriving race, 
ez : iecechier and exclusive 
4 lus aly related yy mar- 
; with others than na- 
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viewed in connexion with their oceu and not} 
a little interesting to the lover of icturesque. 
They usually wear a jerkin of blue lath, and, on « 
thir neck and bosom, several anor Te = 

e wrap them. ves up ina protusion petticoa’ L- 
of different stuffs and colours, two or three being 
























mated on the person, and others so con: i 
torted se d bundles below the waist ax to }| _ 
produce a bulkiness and grotesqueness of }| | 
aj nce, | 






EW HAVEN, a county in the S part of the state 

of Connecticut, U. 8., comprising an area of 540 sq. 

m., bounded on,the 8 by Long Island re by 
Housatonic river dn the SW, and drained by Nan- | 
? 









gatuck, Quinnipiac, Pom West, _ and 
Mununkatuck rivers. It is y mountainous, and 
possesses considerable diversity of soil. . Pop. in ~ 
1840, 48,619; in 1850, 65,841.—Also a township of 
Addison co., in the “oo of re m.. ef 
Montpellier. It has a hilly surface, and is wate 
by Otter creek, Middlebury river, and Little Otter 
creck. e soil consists chiefly of marl, clay, and_ 
loam, and is very fertile. Pop. in 1840, 1,588. 6) 9” 
NEWHAVEN, the cap. of New Haven co., in the” 
state of Connecticut, U.S., at the head ofa bay ofLong | 
Island sound, 36 m. S by W of Hartford, 76 m. NEV 
of New York, and 300 m. from Washington, in N 
lat. 41° 18’, W long. 72° 56’. Pop. in 1810, 5,772; 
in 1820, 7,147; in 1830, 10,180; in 1840, 12, ; in 
1850, 22,539. It is beautifully situated in a plain 
- ing towards the sea, and enclosed amphithea- 
rally by hills, of which two, named East and West 
Rock, rise perpendicularly to the height of from 330 
to 370 ft. The city extends about 3 m. from E to 
W, and 2 m. from N to,S, and is laid ont with great 
regularity.. It consists of two parts, an old and a 
new town. The former is built in the form of a 
square, and subdivided into nine parts, of which the 
central was reserved for public buildings, and con- 
taius several handsome editices. The houses are 
chiefly built of wond, neatly painted, and surrounded | 
by court-yards and gardens. The new town is well *) 
and substantially built. The harbour is safe but 
shallow, and gradually filling up with mud. It has 
about 7 ft. water on the bar at low tide; common _ 
tides rise 6 ft.. and spring-tides about 7 or 8 ft. Long - 
wharf is 3,943 ft. in length; but there is less depth of | 
water at its termination now than there was in 1765, 
when it was only 20 rods long. “There is)another 
wharf which has a basin, in which, by means of 
flood-gates, the water is always.kept at the eley: ; 
of high tide. The maritime commerce of New H.is 
more extensive than that of any other city in Con- 
necticut, its foreign and coasting trade both 
considerable. The sealing business, conn with 
the China trade, formerly brought considerable wealth 
— the ho At present its foreign trade is, a 
Indies. The tonnage of the port in ih 4 
oe, A line of steam- boats connects this pi 
with New,York, and also several lines 











































The Farmington canal bry New ennai - i 
ampton, Massachusetts, and near. 

it; ot a net ene eM ta 
most important galing ia in the ‘shales 
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for the professors, 


another range of buildings, consisting of the 
. chous) Eneeepiae zee eee Nill, ba the snctnd 
story of whi a spacious apartment devoted to t 
splendid ical cabinet in the United 
a stone building containing a collection 
A short distance ffom these are the 












pat 


latter of which has an anatomical museum 
a library. Yale college bas more students, and 
educated more men, than any other college in 
In 1841 the officers were 30 in num- 


FE 


z 


country. 
: Of these, besides the president, 17 were pro- 


= 


: fessors, and the remainder tators or subordinate of- 


§ | and for the li 
rear is 

; 15 are connected with the college proper. 

} The whole number of students of all descriptions was 

; Of these 410 were undergraduates, 59 theolo- 

} gical students, 31 law, 47 medical, and 3 resident 

i graduates. The whole number of graduates is over 

i 5,000, of whom nearly 1,400 were ministers. The 

* mumber of volumes in the various libraries is 33.000. 

——Also a township of Oswego co., in the state of New 

York, 10 m. E of and 161 m. WNW of Al- 

bany. It has an undulating surface, and is drained 

| by, Catfish creek, an affluent of Lake Ontario, by 
| 
i 
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ie 


+ which it is bounded on the N. The soil consists of 

loam, and is very productive. Pop. in 1840, 
1,73&—Als6 a township of Huron co., in the state 
of Ohio, 82 m. N of Columbus. Pop. 1.270.—Also 
avi of Gallatin co., in the state of Illinois, 197 
m. SSE of Springfield, on Little Wabash river, 2 m. 
from its mouth. Pop. about 120. 

NEW HAVEN MILLS, a village of New Haven 
township, Addison co., in the state of Vermont, U.S., 
54 m. WSW of Montpellier. © 

NEW HILLS, a parish in the SE of Aberdeen- 
shire, skirted on the NE by the Don. Area 17,000 
acres.’ Pop. in 1801, 1,305; in 1851, 3,525. 

NEW HOLLAND. See Avsrratia. 

NEW HOLLAND, a village of Farl township, 

co., in the state of Pennsylvania, U. S.. 

49 m. E by S of Harrisburg, containing in 1840 about 

30 dwellings—Also a v. of Perry township, Pick- 
awa in the state of Ohio, 43 m. 8 of Columbus, 

OLM, a township in Whitby p., Yorkshire, 
24 m. W of Whitby, on the coast. Area 2,250 acres. 

y A 1831, 347; in 1841, 383. 

4 W HOPE, a town of Solebury township, 
Backs co., in the state of Pennsylvania, U. S., 110 
N of Harrisburg, on Delaware river, which 

‘crossed by a fine bridge, opposite Lamberts- 

New Jersey. Pop. in 1840, 820.—Also a vil- 

of Ai co., in the state of Virginia, 130 m. 

i 6f Richmond. Pop. about 50.—Also a v. of 
Iredell co., in the scate of N. Carolina, 163 m, W of 

Pop. abou: 30.— Also a v. of Scott township, 
. Brown co., in the stete of Ohio, 99 m. SW of Colum- 

; onthe E bank of White Oak creek. Pop. about 80. 

; UDSON, a township of Alleghany co., in 
of New York, U. S., 14 m. W of Angelica, 

and 270 m. WSW of Albany. The surface is undu- 

and is drained by Black creek. The soil af- 

Pop. in 1840, 1,502. 

hee of Shawangunk, town- 

¢co., in state of New Y U.S., 88 

Albany. In 1840 it contained about 20 
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rooms 
of the literary societies, In the | Old town of Edin' 


to the law and medical depart- | seat. 


| 680 acres. 

























elegant. suburb of the . 
mes % mhooggeediay dorrcyvchadtn 
city; occnpies 4 site on the very gentle slope of 
the southern one of the three hills, where it nearly 
becomes lost in the plain; and a mepioperes ; 
looked on the NE by the centre and tn 
part of bold curve of Salisbury-c and the | 
most precipitous and picturesque face‘of Arthur’s- 





NEWINGTON, an 





NEWINGTON, a township of Rockingham co., in 
the state of New Hampshire, U. S., 40 m. ESE of 
Concord. The soil is toa t extent sandy and 
unproductive. Pop. in 1840, 543.—A)so a village of 
Wethersfield township, Hartfo ., uf the state of 
Connecticut, 6 m. 8 of Hartfo ‘op. 650. 
NEWINGTON-BAGPATH§a pansh in Glouces- 
tershire, 54 m. WNW of Tetbury. Area 2,131 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 258; in 1851, 239. 9 
NEWINGTON - BUTTS, or Newiveror - 81.- 
Mary, a parish and village in Surrey, 12 m. 8 of 
London, at the termination of the nd Surrey 
canal. The v. of late years has been greatly ex- 
tended by the erection of modern buildings, particu- 
larly in the neighbourhood of Walworth. Area 624 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 44,526; in 1851, 64,816. . 
NEWINGTON - GREEN, a village, ig A 
Stoke-Newington, and partly in oe p-, Mid- 
dlesex, 23 m.N by FE of St¥ Paul's. 
NEWINGTON -NEXT-HYTHE, a perch in 
Kent, 23 m. NE of Hythe, intersected by the South- 


Eastern railway, Area 3,194 acres. Pop, 499, 
NEWINGTON (Norrn), a hamlet in Broughton 


p-, Oxfordshire, 24 m. W by 8 of Banbury. Ares 
Pop. in 1831. 318; in 1851, 486, 
NEWINGTON (Sovrn), a parish in Oxfordshige, 
4 m. WNW of Deddington. Area 1,460 ‘acres, 
Pop. in 1831, 462; in 1851, 419. "%)» 
NEWINGTON (Stroke), @ ish and 
Middlesex, 3 m. N by E of London, inthe line 
South-Eastern railway. The v. consists of a 
street, ay some of various ranges of buildin, 
handsome detached mansions, extending al 
Cambridge-road from Kingsland to Stamfo 
Area 639 acres, Pop. in 1851, 4,840; » b 
NEW-INN, a village in the p. of Knockgraffon, 
co. Tipperary, 4 m. N by E.of Cabir. Pop. in 1831, » 
320; in 1851, 245.—Also a hamlet in the pyof Lava, 
co. Cavan, 6 m. NW by N of Virginia.— 
let in co. Galway, 4m. W by S of Kilconnel. 
NEW IPSWICH, a township of Hillsboro’ co., in 
the state of New Hampshire, U. 84 47m. SSW of. 
Concord. The soil is fertile, and is watered ‘by Sou- 
hegan river and its branches. Pop. in 1840, 1,578. 
NEW JERSEY. See Jersey var bee’ a 
NEW JERUSALEM, a vil of Bucks co., in 
Pennsylvania, U. 8., 66 m. a dee e's 
NEW KENT, a county in the E part of the state 
of Virginia, U. 8., comprising an areh of 226 sq. m., 
bounded on the NE by Pamunky river, and on the 
8 and SW by Chickahominy river, Pop, in 1840, , 
6,280; in 1850, 6,064. The cap., which pear the 
same name, is 30 m. E of Richmond, and 8 m. 8 of ¢ 



























































Pamunky river. + 
NEW MILLS, a of Bleecker 
a co., in the state of New York, UV8. 
“3 W of Albany. ‘ See 





on the W 
11,374, in 1891, 491 
in Great Ma : 
of Wor 


Win 183t, 282; in 1851, 353. 

_a parish in the N of Peebles-shire, 
acres in area. The river Lyne 
m. along the W boundary, 


ction 2 


. through the interior, and receives on its |. 


of al 


rf » part of the p., the streams 
in 


. Pop, in 1851, 950. 
Iry and township in Cros- 
mberland, 4 m. SW by § of Keswick, 
ream which flows into Bassenthwaite 
. in 1831, 113; in 1851, 196. 
Se giaton a township in Stanh ay 
co. of Durham, 5} m. W of Widsinex es 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 847; in 1851, 587. 
EBANON, a township of Columbia co., 
New York, U. 8. 23 m. SE of Albany. 
surface, bounded on the W b Tagh: 
ion the E by the Pet rough 
1840, 2,636.—{t contains 2 villages, 
named New Lebanon Shaker Settle- 
S of New Lebanon Springs. It com- 
000 acres, and is highly cultivated. 
‘The other village, named New 
is 25.m. SE of Albany, near the 
pe, and near the Albany and West 
re and the Hudson and Berkshire railroads. 
.—Also a vil of Pasquotank co., in 
of North Carolina, 237 m. ENE of Ra- 
head waters of Pasquotank river, and 
remity of Dismal Swamp canal.— Also a 
co., in the state of Indiana, 103 
Tndianapelis. 
W -XINGTON, a village of Pike townshi 
i phe sate gt iio, U. §., 52 m. E of Co- 
he SE 1 wend Rush river. Pop. in 
y er 10 


| gee 
_NEWLA 


co., in the state 


Malvern : 


250 acres. in 1801, 1,792; 

1851, 2,298. e town is pleasant 

greater a of it occupying the 

hill. ‘The main street is long, 

most of the honses are r 

poy bl ae bag have ber 

for the nobility gentry who 

even those of the leading jockeys : 

handsome. The inns are proverbial f 
i The principal feature 

is the New rooms, for the use of the 


depends almost exclusively on affairs 

the turf, for which it has been long celebrated. | 

race-course, formed on an extensive heath in 

bridgeshire, in thé immediate vicinity of the town,’ 

4m. in length, and one of the finest in'the kingdom. 

The training ground is also very fine, Previously to 

1753, when the Jockey club purchased the p 

racing-ground, there were only two meetings in the 

year at N. for the purpose of running horses; there. 

are now, seven: viz., the Craven, on Easter Mo 

the First spring, on Monday fortnight following; 

Second spring, a fortnight after that; the Jul: 

First October, beld on the first Monday | 

month; the Second October, on the Monday fu 

following; and the Third October, or Hough 

fortnight afterwards. Those beld in_ : 

and in the month of October, are the principal 

these periods the town presents an exceedingly liv 

and interesting appearance.—Also a pat FE 

shire, 44. m. NE of St. Asaph, on a small x 

flows into the English channel. Pop, in 1; 
NEWMARKET, a town in the p. 

Cork, on the river Dallua, 4 m. 

Pop. in 1831, 1,487; in, 1851, 1,265. 

in the p. of Aghaviller, 1 

of Hi me a? 





I m. 
1851, 1,121. 
RO’, a township of Berkshire 
























MEXICO. See Mexico (New). N of the v., and the London and Birgain, 
f MIDDLETON, a village of Columbiana | way 1m. S. Area 1,418 acres. “Pop. in\183 


jin the state of Ohio, U. S, 185 m. NE by E of | in 1851, 119. a 
nbs Pop. 118. NEW NORFOLK, a parish and town ‘of Tas- 


FORD, a township of Lichfield co., in | mania, in the co. of Buckingham, and hundred o 
U.S, 51 m. WSW of Hart- New Norfolk. ‘The p. is bounded on the N by the 
hilly, and is watered by Hon- | river Derwent; on the W by the Plenty; and on the 
branches. The soil consists | E by the p. of Wellington, from which it is separated 
and clay loam. Pop. in 1840, | by the Lachlan. The town is on the Derwent, 21 
village consisting of about 60 | m. from Hobartown.—Also a police district, bounded 

- a village of Warwick township, | on 3 sides by Hobartown, Clyde, and’ Ric! 

. state of New York, 120 m. S by | districts, comprising an area of about 50 m. in’ 
y.—Also a township of Susquehanna co., | from E to W, and 80 m. from N to 8, with a totil 
of Pennsylvania, 185 m. N of Harris- | superficies of 1,500 <: m. It consists of two parts, 
pity and is drained by Mit- | viz., the basin of the Derwent and a fertile tract, in- 
creeks. Pop. 1,148. It has a cluding the Black Brush, skirting the W side of thé 
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e containing about 25 dwellings. Jordan, and is intersected by two ranges of hills, one. 
in 1851, 449. | Also a village in the co. of Northumberland, on ~~ 
a hamlet im the f, of Ross, co. Dory creck, about 25 m. from Gosfort. ‘errs 
u 
of nnon.—Also a village in the p. of Torry-| 1831, 307; in 1851, 294. w ty 
og Fifeshire, a 4 m. W of Torryburn. NEW OHIO, a village of Coleville township, . 
_, NEWMILN, a vi 
“ Pop. in 1851, 2.211, chiefly muslin-weavers.|_ NEW ORKNEY, or-Powres Grovr, a of 
NEWMINSTER- ABBEY, a township in Morpeth | islands, in New North Shetliin the W 
on the river Sefeynfey, 10 m. NE of Haver- | L bank; 105 m. 
if in 1831, 331; in 1851, 333. line from the at its mouth; in 
in 1840 of about 20 dwellings. mouth of the Ohio, about 1,200 m. bel 4 Bs 
NANSVILLE, « village of Alachua co., in| of the Missouri, ‘and nearly intermediate between || 
HAM, s and market-town in Glou- | of the Mississippi valley. No city‘on the 
e, 11 m. WSW of Gloucester. It bas been | sesses greatér natural advantages: for a co 
the whole length with the side-| above the city, present an extent of m 
2%, ft. An ansuccessful attempt | 20,000 m. of water, navigated by stea 


a village in the p. of Keith, in Banff- | of which runs ina NW direction in crescent” 
Cork.—Also a village in the p. of Tullanisken, cv.| |_NEWNTON (Lone), a parish in Wiltshire, 8}'m. © |’ 
in the parish of Loudoun, | Broome co., in the state of New’ York, U, 8, 127m. — 
ire, on the r. fank ie See r iP ae 
m. W of Morpeth, wich islands, in $ lat. 60° 
1, 125, ; " = NEW 0 ) 
AN, a village of Coweta co., in the state| W long. 90° 6’; 1,208 m. from Washington, and 
e of Florida, U. 8,120 m. ESE of Tallu- | Boston and Mexico. It is the seat of gove 
“to build over the Severn, which is here | capital. The Mississippi—here 746 yds. wide at 
a tunnel under the river in 1811. | passing through the richest soils and the 









om the | bank of the Isla, 1} m. N of Keith. from Monnt-Wellington to the of Teneriffe— 
oayrese. 1 m. NW of Coal-Island, and 3 m. NNEK NNW of Malmesbury. Area 2,289 acres. 
of the Irvine, 2} m. E of | WSW of Albany. 
W-MOAT, a parish in Pembrokeshire, South | U. 5., situated 
U.S. 106 m. W by N of Milledgeville, | 1,807 m. from New York, about 1,000 
for the state, and the grand com 
snspension-bridge of two arches, ) water, and 852 yds. at high water—and its t 
. Its communication 
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| Seat the Ladi py the fauxbourgs or the su 


wil pena etn ok sh 
aratively, from foreign 


~~ General iption.] The old city, properly 80 
, is built in the form of a parallelogram, of 
| the longer sides are 1,320 yds., and the shorter, 

“or the depth of the oy towards the ig! 700 yds. 

urbs of St. 

unciation ; below, the suburbs Marig- 

my, Peake Declouet. Between the city and 
yon St. John are the villages ‘St. Claude and St. 
=k The old city is divided into 66 squares, 
ing a front of 319 ft. in length, and each 

vided into twelve lots. Few of the streets, except 

street, are more than 40 ft. wide, The wooden 

Coo a of which the city was formerly com 

have mostly given place to those of brick: In the 

old city, ox French and Spanish styles of building 

The houses are stuccoed externally, 
ofa white, or yellow colour. The fauxbourg St. 
, and other new parts of the city, are built prin- 
¢ lj of brick, after the American ‘style. Several 
ses, with stone fronts, have been erected. In 
it may be said that the city is 


——— 
5 ‘ming more purely American in all its character- 
tics; but a a rtion of its inhabitants are of 


French and descent, and the French lan- 
a is ps ans used here than the English. 
aS season of most active business, the man- 
dress, customs and languages of the world at large 

m to ra exhibited in New O.; those who desire to 

& display of the commodities of all climates, 


pun countries, with the costumes and languages of 


ized and uncivilized-men and women, may do well 
yisit the market of New O., especially on a Sun- 


‘tay a morning in February or March. The public 
buildi 


ings are in general commodious and elegant. 


| 


high and 36 ft. in ciren 
lighted by 176 

an equall Meocst scale ‘The Orleans id Spe 
cious edifice, of the Roman Doric and a mixture of 
the Corinthian and composite orders. The perform- | 
ances in this theatre are in the French Jai i 
The Campbell-street or American theatre, is 160° 
60 ft., and can accommodate 1,100 persons. A ( 
the buildings of New O., the various 

are not the least imposing in a 

leans cotton press extends over an arestor 194, 
ft., which is nearly covered with buildings: On : 
average it presses 200,000 bales of cotton annual >» 
but its capacity is much larger. The banks, 

&c., are also immense edifices. The St. C baat 
hotel is world-renowned for its magnificence, Tae Rot 
sumptuous fare it provides for its visitors.” 
United States branch mint is a noble rere BRE 
ft. long and 108 ft. deep, with two bis 
by 81 ft., and the whole three stories high. The 
Gustom-house is also a neat building.—There are, 
besides the new university, two colleges in New O., 
10 ennies and 30 or 40 primary and common 
schools. pecial session of the legislature was 


called, in 1848 to to take into consideration the exten- 
sion of schools throughout the state, and to regulate q 
other matters connected with the education of the a a 


people. The harbour is one of the most capacious 

deep in the world, and the local conveniences re 
shipping and the transaction of an extensive business, 
are unsurpassed. The number of vessels, of all Eins, 
visiting New O. during the year, is imm 

regular communication by packets is kept waitwith 
all the large Atlantic citics, and those on the gulf. 


cathedral or church of St. Louis, on the Place | It is, in fact, the great receiving and distributing Ke 


ites: strikes the stranger forcibly by its venerable | pot of the whole W, and the 


ae 


e contour. It was founded in 1792. On 
l. of the cathedral are buildings devoted 
9 public offices. The old state-house, formerly the 
ty hospital, occupies a whole square fronting 
*Canalssres, and is, surrounded by ornamental 
ds, Previons to the removal of the 

the centre building was occupied by the le- 
nS the wings by offices for the governor 
departments. The new uit hospi- 

vs long, and 8 stories high, and is entered 

. The lower of the build- 

by the resident physicians, and as 

for medical students; while the second 

are divided into wards for the 


t cotton 
the world. Nothing seems adverse to the 

w ©., except the ughealthiness of its 
The surface of the city is from $ to 9 ft. below the 


level of the river at high water, and. the it 


country is all low and marshy: this is, doubtless, the y 


principal cause of the frequent occurrence of 
yellow fever. The legislature have taken active 
measures for draining, raising, and otherwise im- 
proving it. The streets are now paved, and places 
of stagnant water are drained or filled. New 0. is 
‘suppliell with water from the ; the 
of which is raised into a reservoir ft. 
Mains are laid in all the streets to the 
and a | pipe, 1 m. long, is used to’ 
water to cee he cool the streets in hot wi 
ere te are a2 


Seeds 
| gust: 





8351, : 2.335.257 

* 1851-52 (estimated), 3.000,000 
t ‘The entire receipts from all sources at New ©., daring the vear 
> ending Stet Aogust. 1852, was 1.429.183 bales —an increase of 
Sa over the year previous, The entire exports 
game time were 1.435.815 bales: 772.242 of which were 
to Britain ; 196.254 to France: 210.607 to other 
= and 256.712 to other ports in the United States. 
of exports consisted In 189.889 bales to Great Rri 


te = 
ea Fs iin tia ure em of importance : 
m argument to the assertions of the tariff 
‘men, that their cotton manufactories were break- 
following table shows the date of receipt of first 
herp at New 0. and the total receipts at this port as 
the whole crops for 10 years from 1841 to 1851: 


Total receipts at = Total eren of = Tot valor. 
New Orleans United States, = Dollar. 
181.42, 24.425.115 
29,420,584 
29.147, 828 
DASOLTI2 
SA716.2 1 


“ 
. 


1, 9iO220 

1851-52. 1.429.153 
STANTG.976 
reistt ga. that the entton alone seldpin 
past 10 years has yielded a gross product 
378,078,976 dollars. 
Stee } The sugar crop of Louisiana of 1851 amounted 
bhds 


Shipping] The tonnage which © 
of New Om 1832 amounted to 268.061 
1837 to 873,460 tons; in 1841 to 621, . 
total namber of arrivals from sea between 
of September, 1851, and 1852, was 2,351, vis,, 807 
ships, 213 steam-ships, 371 barks, 287 brigs, and | 
schooners, The entries at the cws jouse for the’ 
year endeil the 30th June, 1851, were follows:— 
hole number of vessels. 2,266 == 910,855 tons. Tn- 
crease compared with last year is 212 vessels = 142,827. 
tons. Included in the arrivals were 412 foreign ves- 
sels from foreign ports, with a total measurement of 
185.886 tons. This was an increase on 1851 of 80°. 
vessels = 48,388 tons. rl 
In consequence of the frequent interruption of 
navigation in the tributaries of the Mississippi, and 
even in the Mississippi itself, there have frequently” 
been unnecessary fluctuations in the prices of the 
two great staples of the south; and men 
have come to the conclusion that they have nded- 
too exclusively npon the river-navigation as the 
highway for transmitting the prodacts of the inte- 
rior to the sea-shore, and they are looking about for’ 
some efficient remedy. A considerable number of 
conventions and pablic assemblies have been held 
to take into consideration the organization of a sys-— 


tem of railroads, by which a more reliable mode of | | 


transit shall be secured for the products of the inte- 
rior, and two very important routes have been settled _ } 
npon, and will doubtless be carried forward to. , 
pletion as soon as possible. ‘Those restrictions whi 
formerly were laid upon the-eity of New O. and 

state of Louisiana by their constitation have recer 

been removed, and another serious. ; 
being removed. The chamber of commerce of New 
Q. not long since made such representations to Con-. 
gress as induced that body to make an bs 
for removing the rare <5 — free navigation " 
the ontlets of the Mississippi. It was + 
that the merchandise passing inward par pois 8 
and from New-O. exceeded 200,000,000 dol. weds ; 
nam; and it is well known, that the 0 
the free passage of vessels to and from the , 

Mexico have hitherto been almost insu ; 
Commercial rations at New QO, 

facilitated by lines of electric of 
extends from New O. to Barlington, on the fi 

of Canada, a distance of 2,600 m., passi 

Mobile, Angasta, Colombia, Raleigh, Richn 

Indelphia, Baltimore, Washington, New 

Boston. A second iodee. line ascends 

of the Mississippi and Onin en,» 

Louisville, a distance of 1,150 m, 

not always made to follow the railways, 


rally tabs the shovten: sesmen See ee 1 ace oun 
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» NEW. PALTZ, a | pila of Ulster eo., in the 
‘staterof New York, U, S., 74m. S by W of Albany 
by Hudson and Wallkill rivers, Pop. 
in 1840, 5,408. ‘The village is on the Wallkill, pa 
contained in 1840 about 250 inhabitants, 

- NEW PARIS, a village of Jefferson township, 


Preble co., in the state of Ohio, U.S., 106 m. W by 


S'of ernie on the W bank of Whitewater river. 
Pop. in 1840, 400. 
: “NEW PETERSBURG, a village in Tuscarawas 
‘co., in Ohio, U.S., 79 m. SW of Colambus. Pop. 350. 
“NEW PHILADELPHIA, a village in Tuscara- 
was co., in Ohio, U.S. 115 m. ENE of Columbus, 
on the. E bank of the Tuscarawas, opposite the junc- 
tion of Sugar creck. Pop. 500.—Also a vy. in Wash- 
ington co., in Iowa, 
‘NEW PITTSBURG, a village in Wayne co., in 
Ohio, U. 8,,.92 m. NE of Columbus. Pop. 150. 
NEWPORT, a borough in St. Stephen's p., Corn- 
wall, adjacent to Launceston, and included within 
the boundary of that borough. Pop. in 1801, 
788; in 1831, 1,084; in 1851, 934, — Also a parish 
in Essex, 8} m. SSW of Saffron- Walden, in the line 
of the Eastern Counties railway, which has a station 
peg Area 1,714 acres. Pop. in 1831, 914; in 


1851, 898. 
NEWPORT, a borough, market-town, and _sea- 
in the low er division of the hundred of Weut- 


, Monmouthshire, 24 m. SW by 8 of Monmouth, 
27 m. (by water) NNW of Bristol, with which 
Yeap daily steam communication is kept up. It is 
situated on the west bank of the river Usk, about 4 
m, above its entrance to the Bristol channel, and is 
nieneche by a stone-bridge of 5 arches, the centre 
of 76 ft. span, erected in 1800. Adjoining the 
are the remains of the ancient castle, built by 
Robert, Earl of Gloucester, a natural son of Henry 
L; anda little higher up the Usk is a handsome bridge 
connected with, S South Wales railway, which line 
Bone through N., connecting it on one hand, by 
r, with the metropolis, and on the other with 
_Hayen. N. has grown rapidly to com- 
ogee Towards the close of last cen- 
ie ‘was described as a “straggling range of 
ree mgd It is now ocean of 
comprising 3 pri and over 20 

cal lt ‘ 
it > ane ior more than 
gh the river’s mouth. ‘The 
tat sig tee architecture, stands on 
portion of the town. The 


supplied. Among the great’ 
| sap N. are the Ebbw Vale, pee! MB 00 
British, and Cwmbrain, colossal establishments of 
the Coalbrook Dale Company; the works of the 
Messrs. Baily at Nantyglo and Beaufort; and the 
several establishments of the Tredegar, Cwm Celyn 
and Blaina, Rhyomey, Blaenavon, Pent and 
Pontypool iron companies. N, has a railway 
Pontypool, (intended to be extended to Blaenavon) 
and thence by the Hereford line to that city; it 
also the terminus of the Western Valley's line, com: 
municating with Blaina, Sirhowy, 
Ebbw Vale. Canal accommodation to Pontypool, fe 
Cwmbrain, Abergavenney, and Brecon also exists. 
The river Usk is navigable by ships of burthen, 
and many fine vessels are built and launclied from 
its banks. In 1829 there belonged to the port 50° 
vessels == 3,824 tons; in 1852, 89 vessels = 12,729 © 
tons, ‘To accommodate the growing trade of ine Dore ‘ 
tp docks and wharfs were’ comp ‘in 
1842, at a cost of £200,000. In 1844-5, there en-" 
tered these docks 528 vessels = 103,800 tons; in 
1852-3, 637 vessels = 166,839 tons. “In 1800, the: 
tonnage of vessels entered inwards at N: was 213. 
tons; the total exports 18,375 tons. In 1852 the re- 
turn stood: entered inwards—foreign, 113 vessels = 
18,666 tons—coastwise, 1,332 = 77,826 tons} " be-" 
sides 106 foreign ships, with a tonnage of 33,229 in” 
ballast. Entered outwards—foreign, 708 vessels = 


188,657 tons—coastwise, 6,637 vessels = 371,595, Eeh 


tons. The annual assessed value.of the property i in 
the borough in 1840, was £32,000 ; in 1858, £58,879. 
The annual value of real propert in 1851, was — 
£11,990.—The borough unites with onmouth and 
Usk in returning 2 member to parliament, and 
limits comprise Pillgwenily and a small portion“of 
Christ-chureh on the opposité bank of the 
number of parliamentary voters in 1852 was’ 1,167," 
of whom 22 were freemen. N. is a polling place in” 
the county elections. It was the seene of a seriou 
Chartist insurrection in 1839. 

NEWPORT, the capital of the Isle of it, 
4} m. 8 of West Cowes, and 17m. SSE of ‘South- 
ampton, on the 1. bank of the Medina... Two rivulets,” 
the Kitbridge and the Carisbrooke, confluent at the 
town, fall into the Medina at the big and wit 
nayigation practicable to the sea by small vessels, 
The guild-hall, the library or hall of the cola shed 
stitution, two assembly-rooms, and a small 
are the noticeable civil bui 


open areas of the town.—The 
ind, the general Lepmabig did wl r 
@ prin building 300 ft. long, 
+ Se and another 170 ft. stands | 
of she town, emai Snct of re 
ra af ay Sw 





sk. The | 





: i iscopal chapels have recently been 
‘erected in the nee and there are chapels belonging 
‘to Independents, the Wesleyan Methodists, Primitive 
) Methodists, Unitarians, Baptists, and Roman Catho- 

” ‘Hies. The present parl. and municipal borough com- 
a all the ancient borough, and a large part 
of the p. of Carisbrooke. The corporation income in 
1840-1, was £626. Area of the chapelry of N. 
‘80 acres. Pop. in 1801, 3.585; in 1831, 4,081; in 
1841, 3,858. Pop. of the old municipal borough, in 
(2821, 4,269; in 1831, 4,318; of the new parl. burgh in 
1841, 6,330; in 1851. 8,047. N. sends 2 members 


H 
: to es mt. Electors in 1848, 663. 

, WPORT, a parish and market town in Salop, 
17 m. ENE of Shrewsbury. intersected by a branch 
: the Birmingham and Liverpool canal. Area 800 
{ ‘actes. Pop. in 1801, 2.307; in 1831, 2,745; in 1851, 
; 62.906. town of N., situated on the river 
‘  Strine, is irregularly built, but contains some good 
‘}) Thouses. The trade of this place has been consider- 
1 
! 
| 















“ably increased by the formation of a branch-canal, 
‘connecting the Birmingham and Liverpool with the 
ary canal. In the neighbourhood are mines 

of coal, iron, and limestone. 
NEWPORT, a river of co. Mayo, issuing from 
“Lough 












Beltra, and flowing WSW past the town of 
‘Newport-Pratt, to the NE corner of Clew bay. 
Though tidal over only a Hepa navigable over 
even that distance only by yet it falls only 61 
_ ft. from Lough-Belsra, and less than 150 ft. from the 
aaa ne of the country between Clew bay and 
. The chief affluents of the N. river are 
the Buckadoon, and the Glenisland. 
NEWPORT, a village of Upper Canada, in the 
“township of Brantford, on the Grand river, 4m. SE 
“of Brantford. 
- NEWPORT, a village of New South Wales, in 
Y co., 3 m. from Gosford, on Dory 


{| © NEWPORT, a township of Lower Canada, in the 
_) €0. of Sherbrooke, between Eaton and Ditton. It is 












by a small stream called 


to 10,924 tons.—“Also 

Re er aes 
m. ‘ ; 
= eng 
lly on the streams, Pop, 1,958 Me 
a township of Orleans co., in the state of Vermont, | 
{ 


Ham 4 
is hilly, and is watered by Sugar 













64 m. N of Montpellier. It is bordered by Cea 
on the E; by Lake Memphremagog on the NE} a 

is watered by the head branches of Misisque river, 
Pop. 591.—Also a yee cd ae mi eo 
state of New York, 86 m. NW of Albany. — a8 a 
hilly surface, and is drained by West Canada creek. 
The soil consists chiefly of sand and calcareous loam. 
Pop. 2,020. It has a village containing about 450 
inhabitants.—Also a village of Dover township, 
Cumberland co., in the state of New Jersey, 79'm. 
S by W of Trenton, on Nantuxet creek, 5 m. shove 
its mouth. It contained in 1840, about 30 dwellings. 
—Also a village of Juniata township, Perry co. in ~ 
the state of Pennsylvania, 28 m. NW of Harrisburg, 
on the W bank of Juniata river, above the confin- 
ence of Little Buffalo creck. Pop. 428.—Also'a | 
township of Luzerne co., in the same state, 8 m. 
SW of Wilkesbarre, watered by Nanticoke river. 
It abounds in anthracite coal, and in iron. “Pop. 
1,099.—Also a village of Cooke co., in the state ‘ 
Tennessee, 232 m, E by S of Nashville, on the S 
side of Freneh Broad river. Pop. 150.—Also a vil- 
lage of Campbell co., in the state of Kentucky, 86m. 
NNE of Frankfort, on Ohio river, above the conflu- 
ence of Licking river, and opposite Cincinnati, It 
stands on an elevated plain, and contains an_arsent Li 
and an academy endowed with 6,000 acres of _— 3 
Also a township of Washington co, in the state of — 
Ohio, 118 m. ESE of Columbus, on the Ohio. _ Pop. 


1,228.—Also a village of Vermilion co., int eon 
of Indianapolis, on the 5. 
© 



















of Indiana, 78 m. 
of Vermilion river, 2 m, above its junction he . 
Wabash. Pop. 192.—Also a village of Franklinco., 
in the state of Missouri,70 m. E of Jefferson city, 
on high bluffs about a mile from the Missouri. '¥ 
NEWPORT (Norra and Sovr#), rivers in the 
state of Georgia, U. S., the former of which Hd i 
a course of 25 m., and is navigable to Ric MH me] 
The latter discharges itself into St, Catharine’s |) 
sound, . 
NEWPORT, or Newrort-Pratr, a small port in 
the parish of Burrishoole, co, Mayo, on the Nev j 
river, 5} m. N of Westport. The quays. 
lent and extensive; and the harbour is ) 
of easy entrance, and can bring up to the quays 
sels of 300 or 400 tons. Considerable s 
corn were formerly made at N,_ Pop, in 
in 1851, 984. / 
NEWPORT-PAGNELL, a p : 
town in Bueks, 15 m. NE by E of Buc 
4 m. E of Wolverton, on the banks of 
which there are here two stone-bridges. _ 
acres. Pop. of p., in 1801, 2,048; in 1831, 
1841, * in 1851, of town, 3,813. bs 
well-built, and is divided in une 
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a handsome edifice rebuilt 
nence from which extensi 
country are obtained. 





ishguard; its bay, however, still 


on | 


AGE, a village of Norton‘township, 
the state of Oli, U.S. 119 m. NI 


a. RTLAND, a eee Somerset. co., 
. aie of Maine, U.S., 56 m. NNW of Augastu. 
‘}} Tt has. a fertéle soil, and is watered by Seven Mile 
} Brook and its branches, 

a nibbles ; & market town in nll of 
‘Kily co Tipperary, on the Mulkern rivulet, 5 
om, ENE of A ie 2 Pop. in 1851, 1,112. 

_ NEWPORTVILLE, a village of Bristol township. 
Bucks co., im the state of Pennsylvania, U. S., 116 

m. E of Harrisbutg, on Neshaminy creek, which is 
“here crossed by a stone bridge. In 1840 it contained 

about 15 dwell ings. 

NEWPORT-WALLINGFEN, a township in 

~ Eastrington p., Yorkshire, 44 m. W of South Cave, 

crossed by the Market Weighton canal, and 14 m. 
N of the Selby and Hull railway. Area 250 acres. 
mop in 1831, 367; in 1851, 373, 

W PRESTON, a village of Washington town- 
Ship, Litchfield co., in the state of Connecticut, 43 
m. W by 'S of Hartford, on the W side of East 
Aspetuck river, ; 

. NEW PROSPECT, a village of Franklin town- 

ship, Bergen co., in the state of New Jersey, U. S., 

87.m. NE of Trenton, on Hohokus creek.—Also a 
praee of Spartanburg district, in the state of South 
Carolina, 117 m. NW of Columbia.—Also a village 
“of Greene co., in the state of Alabama, 57 m. SW of 
Puscaloosa.—Also a village of Milton township, 
Wayne co., in the state of Ohio, 110 m. NE of 
Columbus. 
» NEW PROVIDENCE, a township of Essex co., in 
of New Jersey, U. S., 18m. SW of Newark. 


: 

a Iyeed 

“Ivis hilly, especially in the W. The soil consists 
; en ey clay loam and shale. Pop. in 1840, 832. 
_—Also a vi of Lancaster co., in the state of 
"Pennsylvania, 46 m. E by S of Harrisburg —Also a 


vil of Montgomery co., in the state of Tennessee, 
47 m. NW of Nashville—Also a village of Clark 
: in - state of Indiana, 107 m. 8 by E of In- 
“thane PROVIDENCE, one of the Bahama 
xs is, occupying a central position in the group, 
mtaining Nassau, the seat of government. It 
17 m. in length from E to W, and 7 m. in breadth. 
| is more hilly than most of the islands, but has a 
; tracts of fertile land, and produces good fruit, 
lly pine apples. Its pop. in 1832 amounted 
whom 4,781 were coloured and Negroes; 
pop. was 7,560; in 1851, 8,385. Tt is 
for the productions of the other 
AHAMA ISLANDS. } 
V QUAY, a sping vilege and harbour in the 
the village of Burren, and"on the N coast 
Clare. In the vicinity are the celebrated 
of Burren. 


nks js 
ABUNG, a lofty eminence of New South 
the co. of North about 3 m. 
Brisbane Water. 
HMOND, a vill 
the state 


of Ohio townshi 

of Dag, 16 sw 
Ohio river, above mo 
Pop. in 1840, 900. ae 


m, 
nth of 


Carolina, which discharges itself by New 
into the Atlantic.—Also a river of the 
siana, which has its source near the Missi 
flowing between that river and the Amite, 
itself into Lake .—Also 2 village 
sion parish, in the state of Louisiana, 83 
of New Orleans. ’ 2 

NEW ROCHELLE, a township of Westchester 
co., in the state and 18 m. NE of New York, U 8, 
It has an undulating surface, and is bounded on the 
S by Long Island sound. The soil is chiefly clay — 
loam. Pop. in 1840, 1,816. It has a village plea- 
santly situated on a bay of Long Island sound, and 
containing 800 inhabitants. 

NEW ROCHESTER, a village of Freedom town- 
ship, Wood co., in the state of Ohio, U. S., 108 m. 
NW of Columbus. 

NEW ROSS, a village of Montgomery co., in the _ 
state of Indiana, U. 8., 35 m. W. of i i 
NEW RUMLEY, a vil of Rumley townshi 
Harrison co., in the state of Ohio, U. S,, 116 m.. 
by N of Columbus. Pop. in 1840, 200. Bin 

NEWRY. a river, chiefly of co. Down, which rises _ 
near Rathfriland; runs along the boundary-line be-- — 
tween the cos. of Down and Armagh to the town of 
Newry; and thence, under the name of Narrow-wa- 
ter, flows tidally between co. Down on the lL. and the 
cos. of Armagh and Louth on the r., to the head of 
the bay or sea-lough of Carlingford.—Also a navi 
tion, partly natural, but eve f artificial, conneeting 
the head of Lough Carlingford with the Upper Bann 
and Lough Neagh in Ulster. The line of — 
navigation, or of strict canal, commences at Fa 
1? m. below Newry; gains the summit-level imme- 
diately N of Poyntz-pass; continues on the summit- 
level 3 m. to the vicinity of Scarva, and passes along- 
side Lough Shark, whose surface-elevation is 80 ft. 
above sea-level; and descends to the Bann, 3 m. 
above Portadown. The average breadth of the whule 
canal is 40 ft. at the top. 

NEWRY, or Sr.- 
containing a borough of the same uame, partly iden- 
tical with the lordship of the bareny of Newry, co. — 
Down, and partly situated in co. Armagh. Pop. in — 
1831, 25,117; in 1851, 24,809.—The sea-port and — 
parl. borough of N. stands on the Newry river and _ 
canal, 5} m. NNW of Warrenpoint, and 30 m. SSW on 
of Belfast. The older portions of the town were — 
irregularly and inconveniently built on the side of a_ 
ridge; but the modern streets, on the low 
are comparatively regular, <3 : 

The houses are nearly all built of granite; and the — 
“eon ~~ as a whole, whether as to street _ 
ignment, architecture, or interior appearance, is — 
pleasing. St. Patrick’s church, built im 1578, stands 
upon high Yep on the NE outskirts of the town. 
St. Mary’s chureh, a handsome edifice of granite, in the 
inted style of architecture, is situated on low ground 
in a central pat of the town, on the r, bank of the 
river. The new Roman Catholic chapel is also 
handsome structure, in the modern pointed 
and serves as the cathtdral of the Roman | 
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pa 


in 
Sonth Caro- | Armagh sections 
district, 





ny’s-or-Newry, a parish, | 
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3,551 cows and oxen, 898 

25 pigs. In the same year the im- 
in estimated value to £568,711. In 
receipts at the custom-honse was up- 
£58,806; in 1848, £38,577; in 1849-50, 
The chief trade of the port is with Liver- 
Glasgow; but a considerable trade is also 
with other ports of Great Britain, with the 
Wited States, with British America, with the Medi- 
Odessa, with the Baltic, and with 

Steam-vessels are regularly employed 

Great Britain, but come no nearer 

Warrenpoint; the large-class merchant 

at come only to Warrenpoint; 

vessels come up Narrow-water and 

‘eanal-continuation to Newry; and barges ply up 

; to the Lower Bann and Lough Neagh. The 

at the port in Dec. 1843 were 159 

“ vessels, each under 50 tons; 47 vessels, each 
above 50 tons; and 2 steam vessels, of jointly 826 
tons.  In’]850 the registered tonnage of sailing ves- 
gels was 8,965 tons: of steamers, 603 tons. During 
the vear 1843, the number of sailing vessels inwards 
eoustwise was 1.265 — 63,854 tons; in 1850, 824 = 
Saison. The number of steam vessels inwards 

x == 28,074 tons; and in 1850, 

_ 388 = 47,230 tons. In 1843, the number of sailing 
” vessels inwards from the colonies was 48— 6,945 tons; 

) iw 1850, 7 = 3,610 tons. A line of railway connects 
\ the northern terminus of the Dublin and Drogheda 
” yailway, by way of Dundalk and N., with the Ulster 
Fe , in the vicinity of Portadown; and a branch 
; from N. to the head of Carlingford Jough. 
sent 2 members to the imperial parlia- 

Constituency in 1842, 

Down section of the town, 295 

gh section. 334 acres. Pop. of 

ix 1831, 12,065; in 1851, 13,473.—Durmg 

of 1641, the town’ suffered severely; 

d it: 1681 it'was burned and dreadfully damaged 

of James IL, under the duke of Ber- 

their retreat to Dundalk from the 
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bitants. De x 
NEW SEWICELY, a tow of ‘ ‘ 
the state of Pennsylvania, U. S., 5 m. E.of Beay 
It has a hilly surface, and is watered Bea’ 
river. The soil is chiefly loam. Po i ; 
NEWSHAM, a township in Kirkham p., Lanca- 
shire, 9 m. NNE of Preston.—Also a t in 
Kirby-Wisk p., Yorkshire, 4 m. W by N of Thirsk, 
on the E bank of the Swale. Area 1,869 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 182; in 185). 191.—Also a township 
in, Kirby-Ravensworth p., Yorkshire, 8} m. NW of 
Richmond. Area 3,312 acres. Pop. in 1881, 646; 
in 1851, 434.—Also a township in Wressel p.. York- 
shire, 14 m. NW of Howden, crossed by the Selby 
and Hull railway. Area 2,400 aeres. Pbp. 138, 7 
NEW SHARON, a township of Franklin co,, in. 
the state of Maine, U. S, 28 m. NW of Augusta, 
It is drained by Sandy river, an affluentofKennebec — 
river, and is generally fertile. Pop. in 1840, 1,829. 
NEW SHOREHAM. a township of N C0, 
in the state of Rhode Island. U. 8S. 15 ms SSWof 
Point Jndith, and 13 m. NE of Montank pointy 
Long island. It comprises Block island. The inha- 
bitants, who in 1840 were about 1,069 in number,” 
are mostly engaged in fishery. ot se 
NEW SIBERIA. Sece-Sinenta (New). i 
NEWSON’S DEPOT, « village of mpeg yi 
co., in the state of Virginia, U. S., 78 m. of 
Richmond, on the Portsmouth and Roanoke railroad? 
NEW SOUTH SHETLAND, a name given by 
some navigators to an imperfectly explored ; ie 
pelago and portion of the great Antaretie c 3 
situated about 600 m, S. of Cape Horn, bet 
parallels of 61° and 64° 80° 8, and the merid 
53° and 62° E. The islands, of which the i 
are Clarence, Cornwallis, eo ‘Livingston, De-. 
ception, and Smith, are all Jofty and apparently of, 
voleanic origin. They are separated from that por-’ 
tion of the mainland on which D'Urville best athe 
the name of Joinville Land, and Lonis Phillipe” ah 
Land, by a wide channel called Bransfield strait. (|) 
Cook, Weddel, Biscoe, D'Urville, Wilkes and. Ross, }|. 
have successively visited and described these i aay | 
NEW SOUTH WALES, the parent- 
‘Australia, so called by Cook, ow accownt of a 
peepee whieh he a or pees 
tween the scenery of 
which he had “cal familiar ie the. 
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i ; e A Tonawan¢ da . 
te ‘chi of clay arid gravelly and calcareous 
in'1840,8.653. | i, Ean 

WSTEAD, a township in Bambrough parish, 
Northumberland, 5 m. SSE of Belford. Pop. in 
1851, 139.—Also a liberty in Paplewick p., Notting- 
‘Hamshire, 5 m. 8 of Mansfield. Pop. in 1831. 159; 
in 1851, 155. An abbey, founded here by Henry 
IL. about 1170, wag at the dissolution granted to Sir 
J. Byron, ancestor of the late Lord Byron. The 
great poet fitted up a part of the ancient edifice as 
a family mansion; but his patrimonial domain has 
passed into other hands—Also a village in the p 
and 1 m. E of Melrose in Roxburghshire. Pop. 250. 
NEW SWEDEN, a village of Au Sable town- 
mee co., in the state of New York, U.S. 

155 m. N of Albany, on the N side of Au Sable ri- 
ver. Pop, in 1840, 250. 

{NEW a fortress of Hindostan, in the presi- 
deney of bay and prov. of Bejapur, on a point 
of land which advances into the sea of Oman, and 
about 45 m. NW of Goa. 

*NEWTHORPE, a township in Sherburn p.. York- 
shire, 10} m. E by 8 of Leeds, crossed by the Leeds 

atid Selby railway, Area 708 acres. Pop. 77. 

.NEW-TIMBER, a parish in Sussex, 6 m. N by 
Wf Brighton. Area 1,693 acres. Pop. 161. 

"NEWTON, a parish in Cambridgeshire, 6 m. S 

“W of Cambridge. Area 984 acres. Pop. in 

1881, 161; in 1851, 185.—Also a township in West 
Kirby Sn Cheshire, 8 m. NNW of Great Neston. 
Fr }acres.—Also a township in Middlewich p., 

: fe, $m. S of Middlewich, intersected by the 

Trent and Mersey canal. 


Area 610 acres. Pop. in 


} be vad in 1851, 1,500.—Also a township in| road 


., Cheshire, 14 m. SW by W of Malpas.— 

Algo ’a township in St. Oswald Ps Cheshire, 14 m, 
NNE of Chester.—Also a township in Rancorn p., 
Cheshire, 5m. NE by E of Frodsham. Area 1,120 
Also a township in ‘Tattenhall p., Cheshire, 

34 m. WSW of Darpoetey. Area 621 acres.—Also 
a township in Clodock p., Herefordshire, 9 m. SE of 
7 Pop. in 1831, $53; in 1851, 233—Also a 
hip in Croft p., Herefordshire, 54 m. NW by 
Leominster. Area 970 acres, in 183), 

95; in 1851, 111,—Also a township in Kirkham p. 
eashire, 2m. SE by E of Kirkham, in the line 
Preston and Wyre railway. Area 1/525 acres. 
in 1831, 381; in 1851, 299.—Also a chapelry 
d towr hip in the — within the parl. bounda- 
fof Manchester, Lancashire, 24 m. NE of Mai- 
er, in the line of the Rochester canal, and of 
lanchester and Leeds railway, Area 1,585 
Pop. in 1831, 4.877; in 1851, 10,801. Calico- 

ng, aud the manufacture of cotton and silk, 

d on here to a considerable extent; and 

works for the sage seabed oe Roe 

0,000° - yds. employ le 

« So erected at a cost of, 

ft higher than St. Paul's crthedral; 


1 ‘yds. in es ae ee J 


Ww " 
1831, 176; in 1851. 22 


p. N 
8.” Pop. 0, 
at iu | Dutis- 


dil 'con- fin}: 
sds loam. | th 


chiefly employed in the manufactures conn wil 
Mottram.—Also a township in Sg pig p-,in York- 
shire, 4m. N by E of Pickering. Pop. in 1831, 211; 
in 1851, 252.—Also a parish of Mi -Lothian, 3m | 
E of Edinburgh. Area 1,256 acres. Pop. in 1851, 
1,780, mostly colliers —Also the name of many vil- 
lages and hamlets peg | England Broce Scot- 
land, hardly one of which is of sufficient portance. 
to require separate notice. bie 
NEWTON, a township of Lower Canada, in the. 
co. of Vaudreuil. The soil is generally good, espe-_- 
cially in its W part. Pop. about 48, Bos 
NEWTON, a central county of the state of Geor- 
gia, U. S., comprising an area of 460 sq. m., drained 
hy Yellow and Alcopahatchee rivers,” branches of 
Ocmulgee river by which it is bordered on the S, 
Pop. in 1840, 11.628, of whom 3,720 were slaves; © 
in 1850, 18,296. Its cap. is Covington.—Also a cen 
tral county of the state of Mississippi, containing a’. 
superficies of 540 sq. m.. drained by head branches, 
of Chickasawha river. Pop. in 1840, 2,527, of whom 
546 were slaves; in 1850, 4,456. Its cap. is Deca- 
tur.—Also a county in the SW corner of the state _ 
of Missouri, containing a surface of 1,150 “4 m, 
drained by branches of Neosho river. Pop. in 1840, 
3.790, of whom 169 were slaves; in 1850, 4,270. 
Its cap. is Neosho.—Also ‘a township of Middlesex 
co., in the state of Massachusetts, 7 m. W. of 
ton, enclosed on 8 sides by a curve of Charles river, | 
and intersected by the Boston and Worcester rail- 
Pop. in 1840, 3,351. The village contains _ 
about 50 dwellings —Also a township of Sussex ot 
in the state of New Jersey, 70 m. N of Trenton. :Its » 
central part is level, and is watered by the Paulin-) _ 
skill. Pop. 8,857. The village stands on the 4 
linskill, and contains about 900 inhabitants.—Also 
of Gloucester co., in the same state, 6 
oodbury, The surface is level, and is i 
tered by Cooper’s and Newton's creeks. The soil is 
sandy and is chiefly devoted to the culture of vege-” 
tables. Pop. 1,863.—Also a township of Cumber- — 
land co., in the state of Pennsylvania, 16 m, W of 
Carlisle. It has a level surface bordered on f Wi 
by Big Pond, and intersected by its outlet Yelloy e 
Breeches creek. Pop. 1,499.—Also’a township” of 
Delaware co., in the same state, 14 m. NW of Penn- 
sylvania, The surface is hilly, and is watered 
m and Darby creeks. The soil is chiefly loam 
Pop. 752.—Also a township of Miami co: in th 
state of Ohio. * Pop. 1,242.—Also a townsh 
Muskingum co., in the same state, 60 ; 
lumbus. Pop, 2,568.—Also a townsh 
co., in the same state. Pop. 1,247.— 
ship of Pike co,, in the same state. — 
a township of Calhoun co., in Big 
114 m. W of Detroit. Pop. - 
co., in the state of Tinois, 180° 
Springfield, on the W side 
150. 5) f ry a 


townshi 
NE of 





wa ; Zealand, in Queen % : ne 
vi. . See article New eam N-MULGRA to 
K MVILLE,a 2 gr me Yorkshire, 8m. NW by W of Wi 
; -m.E of Olney, on the S bank of .196 acres, Pop. in 1831, 123; in 185 
acres. in 1831, 237; in 1851, a NEWTON es art), a pariah in ¥ in Wilt 


“BOWLAND, a township in Slaid- | SE by E of Devizes, on a branch of the Avon. 
Yorkshire, 6 m. NNW of Clitheroe, on the | Area 1,381 acres. Pop. in 1801, including 
. lodder. Area 6.556 acres. Pop. in 1851, 449. iklag of of Hillcott, 221; in 1831, 317; in 1851, 364. 
> NEWTON-BROMSHOLD, a parish in North- | —Also a chapelry in North Peth 
ptonshire, § m. SE of Higham-Ferrers, Areva | shire, 34 m. SE of Bridgewater, i. ye 
~ 2,740 acres. Pop. in 1831, 122; in 1851, 178. ‘Taunton and Bridgewater canal, and in the line of 
| NEWTON-CAPP, a township in St. Andrew- | the Bristol and Exeter ely —Also a sh in 
Auckland p., Durham, a 4 m. NW of Bishop-Auck- | Pembrokeshire, 3 m. WSW of Nar! 
and. 1a pe oe Pop. in 1851, 280. NEWTON-NOTTAGE, a parish in Genaegi- 
& NE IN CENTRE, a village of Newton town- | shire, 5 m. WSW of me, ary intersected by. the 
‘ship, co., in the state of Massachusetts, | Duffryn-Llynvi and Port-Cawl railway, tp: 3 “959. 
wu. ear m. W of Boston. NEWTON (On), a parish in Saffulk, ref 
»_ NEWTON-COLD, a township in Lowesby p., | by E of Market-Stow. Area 2,348 acres. - : 
» Leicestershire, 83 m. E by N of Leicester. Pop. in | 1831, 679; in 1851, 792. 
1831, 120; in 1851, 111. NEWTON-UPON-OUZE, a parish in the N. R. 
NEWTON-ST. -CYRES, a parish in Devonshire, | of Yorkshire, 8} m. NW of York, comprising the 
m. ESE of Crediton, on the SW bank of the | townships of Benningbrough, Linten-upon- 
Area 4.505 acres. Pop. in 1851, 1,144. and N. Area 4,590 aeres. Pop. in 1853, 947. 
N IN-CPON-DERWENT, a township ir| NEWTON-ST.-PETROCK, a parish in Devon- 
. p-, Yorkshire, 54 m. W of Pocklington. | shire, 7}. m. SW of Great Torrington, on the banks 
| Aree 1640 sci Pop. in 1831, 228; in 1851, 235. | of the Torridge.” Area 1,556 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
: WTON FALLS, a village of Newton town- 250; in 1851, 272. 
‘ .Trombull co., in the state of Ohio, U. 8., 162 NEWTON- POPPLEFORD, a eat a aldo Ayles- 
“m. NE of Columbus, on the Pennsylvania and Ohio | bear p., Devonshire, 3 m. NW 
canal, at the grep of two branches of Mahoning | on the 'W bank of ‘the Otter, over which an iron ‘ 
) Fiver. in 1840, 450. bridge of 3 arches, each 30 ft. span, has been erected 
ae oo! N LOWER FALLS, a village of New- | here. Pop. in 1831, 588; in 1851, 526. We! 2 
) ton township, Middlesex co., in the state of Mas- NEW TUN-POTTER, a township i in the p. an 7 
- wachnsetts, t S., 11 m. W of Boston, chiefly on | Peter, Yorkshire, 2 m. NNE of Leeds. anes 
+ the E side of Charles river. acres. Pop, in 1833, 863; in 1851, 1,885. _ ay 
» NEWTON UPPER FALLS, a village of New- NEWT N-PURCELL, a parish in O: thr] 
“ton township, Middlesex co..in the state of Mas- | 6} m. NE by N of Bicester. Area 593 acres. 
sachusetts, U. &.,.9 m. W of Boston, on the E side | in 1831, 181; in 1851, 117. | 5 aha 
feet Coavien river. NEWTON-REGIS, a in Warwickshire, 63 
© NEWTON-FERRERS, a parish in Devonshire, | m. NE by E of Tamw Area 1,610 acres, Pop. — 
eg ne SE of Plyuroath, on the Ee bank of the Veale, in 1831, 383; in 1851, 487, y 
NEWTON-RIGNY, a parish in Cumberland,’ 8 
m. WNW of Penrith. Area 2,414 acres. Pop. in 


» Area 3.191 acres. Pop. in 1831, 767; in 1851, 743. 
EWTON- YLOTMA 
1831, 176; in 1851, 304. 


* NE! AN, a parish in Norfolk, 74 ; 
NEWTON-BY-SEA, a townshi Nip in Embleton p., 


m8 by W of Norwich, in the line of the London 
‘and Norwich railwa “7. pclae aaa Pop. in 

Northumberland, § m. NE by N of Alnwick. Pop. 
in 1831, 271; in 1851, 274. 


HT OER TO in 1851, 
NEWTON-SHAW, a thriving 


opt reer gi ily pe Aer Wis- 
Leicesters m. cester, village 
perl oy “4 cod shire of Clackmannan, 1¢ m. 8 of 
and 14 m. N of Alloa, Foe, 798. 

n 


| Somithe river Soar, Arca 880 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
OREWTONSOLNEY, a 
m. SW by 8 of ¥, a pera Ie, Dea 
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og! in 1851, 244. 
E N-IN-‘THE-ISLE, a parish in the isle 
wae =. Cambridgeshire, 4. m. NW of Wisbeach, on 



















the or Nene river. Area 3,056 acres. | Area 1,280 acres, Pop. in 1831, 838; 
; op te AN in 1851, 450. NEWTON (Sovurn), a Ww 
vo IN-KYME, by W of Wilton, on \ 











per ese ete rors 

ON-ST.-LOE, a parish in Somersetshire, | and Wishford. Area 3,370 
jm. W of Bath, in the line of the Great Western | NEWTON-STEWART, or 

way. Area 1,578 acres, patty ood ning! 

are co.~ of 

SW ‘ot Brock ton pon -Tees, Area 

3 se 1831, 318; 3; ie 38 1851, 825. 

GVILLE, a in Bucks, 3 

Area 1,738 acres. Seg 
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a. EW TON-ON-THE-WOLDS, a 


ey ends the p. of N., and the 
codbreneis tp. N., and the 


+ lt 
VTON-TONEY, a in Wiltshire, 4 m. 
‘8 of Amesbury, on a ‘branch of the Avon, 
acres. 9 in 1851, 316. 
N-TRACEY, a gta in Devonshire, 5 
of Bideford, on the river Taw. Area 336 
. in 1831, 111; in 1851; 143. 
_ NI N-ON-TRENT, a parish in Lincolnshire, 
10m. WNW of Lincoln. Area 1,390 acres. Pop. 
“n’ 1831, $10; in 1851, 366. 
_ NEWTON-UPON-AYR, a small parish on the 
coast of Kylt, Ayrshire. Pop. in 1801, 1,724; in 
1831, 4,020; in 1851, 4,814.- The burgh of N.. a 
‘suburb of the royal burgh of Ayr, presses on one side 
on the r. bank of the river Ayr, and on another on 
phe frith of Clyde, and lies compactly on a third side 
with Wallace-town, a conjoint suburb. It was for a 
long time dependent chiefly on the collicries, but has 
sprung into new energy under the influence of trade 
and manufacture. Ship-building, rope and sail- 
‘making, iron-foundries, and salt-pans, supply employ- 
ment; and about 400 weavers, and upwards of 600 
hand-sewers, work for the warehouses of Glasgow. 
N. pases a joint interest with Ayr in the harbour 
of that town; has a railway to it from the coal-mines 
in the p. of St. Quivox; and exports nearly all the 
‘coals, the traffic in which constitutes the chief part 
“of the harbour’s trade. Pop. of borough in 1851, 
4,814. 
NEWTON-VALENCE, a parish in Hants, 4 m. 
‘Sf Alton, Area 2.253 acres. Pop. in 1851, 355. 
. NEWTON-WATER, a parish in Huntingdon- 
‘shire, 54 m. NNW of Stilton. Area 863 acres. Pop. 
‘iw 1631, 108; in 1851, 133. 
NEWTON-WELSH, a parish in Monmouthshire, 
8} m. NW of Monmouth. Area 1,821 acres. Pop. 
‘in 1881, 224; in 1851, 248. 
NEWTON (Wesr), a township in Broomfield p., 
Cumberland, 84 m. N of Cockermouth, in the line 
‘of the Maryport and Carlisle railway. Pop. in 183], 
“422; in 1851, 847. 
“NEWTON (West), a parish in Norfolk, 24 m. 
‘NE by N of Castle-Rising. Area 1,230 acres, Pop. 
in 1881, 282; in 1851, 227.—Also a township in 
*Kirk-Newton p., Northumberland, 6 m. WNW of 
‘Wooler.—Also a township in Aldbrough p., York- 
hire, 8} m. NE of Kingston-upon-Hull. 
_NEWTON-LE-WILLOWS, a eal in the p. 
of Patrick-Brompton, Yorkshire, 4m. WNW of Be- 
‘dale, on a branch of the Swale. Area 1,797 acres, 
in 1881, 269; in 1851, 355. 
ish in Lin- 


3 in 1851, 179. 
"TON: a parish in Northampton- 
m. N by W of Oundle. Area 1,590 acres. 
1881, 449; in 1851, 501. 
OWN, a township in ag Seg .. Cum- 
ane. NNW of Carlisle, Pop. in 1831, 
212,—Also a h and market-town 
fontgomeéry: re. 6m W of Mon 
‘on’ ; 





didley an dd in 5 
‘Pop. in 1851, 6,871.—Also a township 
ham p., Northumberland, 34 m. ESE of W. 
Also a anedae Wem p., Shropshire, 1 
W of Shrewsbury.—Also a parish in ? 
Southampton, 10 m. N by E of White! on 
8 bank of the Emborne. Area 475 acres. 
1881, 269; in 1851, 262.—Also a disfranchi: 
rough and bar sit in Calbourne p., in the isle of 
Wight, 5 m. W by N of Newport. Until disfran- | 
chised by the reform act, with a pop. of 86 in 1851, — 
N. returned 2 members to parliament ! i * 
NEWTOWN, a village in the parish of Shandrum, 
co. Cork, 4m. W of Charleville. Pop. in 1831, 175; ~ > 
in 1851, 242.—Also a village in the p. of Abbey- — 
knockmoy, co. Galway. Pop. in 1851, 61.—Alsoa || 
village in the parish of Lusmagh, King’s co., 23 m. 
S by W of Banagher. Pop. in 1831, 3 in 1852, 
111.—Also a parish in eo. Meath, 22 m, N of Kells, 
Area 1,103 acres. Pop. in 1831, 217; in 1851, 137. 
—Also a village in the p. of Rosmire, co. Watetford 


| 2m. NB by E of Kilmacthomas.—Also a village in a 


co. Dublin, on a head-stream of the Dodder;2 mS.” 
by W of Rathfarnham.—Also a hamlet in co, Gal- ({ 
way, 54 m. NNE of Gort.—Also a parish in co. | 
Westmeath, containing part of the town of Tyrrel’s- 
pass, and the villages of Ballinagore, Killavally, and 
Newton-Loe. Area 10,247 acres. Pop. in’ 183), 
2,752; in 1852, 2,469. a 
NEWTOWN, a village of NewSouth Wales, in the © 
co. of Cumberland, and p. of Petersham, about 3m. | 
from Sydney. Pop. 1,215.—Also a village of Tas- 
mania, in the co. of Buckingham, and p. of Hobart- — 
Town, on the Derwent, 3 m. from Hobarton.. |. - 
NEWTOWN, a township of Rockingham eo., in 
the state of New Hampshire, U. S., 30 m. SE of, 
Concord, bordered on the NW by a large pond, and © 
generally fertile. Pop. in 1840, 541.—Also a town 
ship of Fairfield co., in the state of Connecticut, 62 — 
m. SW of Hartford. The surface is elevated, and is 
watered by Polatuck river, 2 branch of the Housa- 
tonic. The soil consists of gravelly loam, and?is 
generally fertile. Pop. in 1840, 3,189.—Also, a 
township of Queen’s co., in the state of New York 
152 m. 8 of Albany. It is bounded on shor Nieky. 
East river and Long Island sound, and is di 
Newton creek. In some parts it is hilly and stony, 
but its soil, consisting chiefly of sand and clay loam, 
is generally well-cultivated. Pop. 5,054. ‘The yil- 
lage contained, at the same period, about 500 inha- 
bitants.— Also a township of Bucks co., in the state 
of Pennsylvania, 20 m. NE of Philadelphia. It has 
a level surface, and is drained by Newton 
branch of Neshaminy creek. Pop. 1,414. ‘The © 
town is on N. Creek, and contains about 100 
bitants.—Also a township of Delaware 
state of Pennsylvania, 14 m. NW of 
Tt has a hilly surface, and is drained 
Darby creeks. .The soil is chiefly 
—Also a vil of King and 
of Virginia, 38 m. ENE of Ri 
Mattapony river. | 
Anderson towns! 





. fa 1881, 4.442; in 1851, 10,075, 

b WN-BARRY, a of co. Wexford, 
fing the town of N. Area 8,248 acres. Pop. 
18 331. 1,592; in 1851, 3,123. "On‘ite & boundary 
vised Blackrock mountain, whose alt. above sea-level 
i€ 1,071 ft, and at its SW extremity Mount Leinster, 
whose alt. above sea-level is 2,610 ft—The town 
‘stahds on the NW verge of the co., at the conflnence 

of the Clady with the Slaney, 6} m. NW of Ferns. 
It is built in the form of an irregular square, and 

es a character of —— Pop. .in 1831, 

D3"in 1852, 1.307. 
a BELLEW, a village i in the p. 

cd. Galway, 3 m. WNW of Mount- bce 
in 1851, 246.—Also one of three deno- 
: SE ruletasrof tage, fost o to 4m. N of | 
Cite v: of X. The other denominations are New- 

| Gartnadeeve. Area of the. whole, 


SAE TOWN-BREDA. a villnge in the p 


i 


esee BUTLER, a village in the p. 


h, 133 m. SE by S of Ennie- m. W of Gorton. 


p. of Frederick co., in the state of Virginia, U.S, 154 
Down, 3 m. 8 by E of Belfast.) NNW of Richmond. Pop. 


of | Ardstraw, co. Londonderry, on the river ee. 


the town. - in 1881, 2,428; in 1851, | 
NEWTOWN-LINFORD, a parish in 
shire, m. NW of Leicester, on a bie 
Soar. Pop. in 1831, 449; in 1851, 488, 
NEWTOWN-LOE, a village in the P. 
town, co, Westmeath, 24 m. W by 8 of Tyrrel’s Pais. 
NEWTOWN-MOUNT-KENNEDY, a small town 
in the p. of Upper Newcastle, co. Wicklow, 17} m.’ 
SE of Dublin. Pop. in 1831, 825; in 1851, 717, 
NEWTOWN-PLATTEN, a village in ‘the Pe ic! 
Duleck, co. Meath, 2m. SW of Drogheda. 
NEWTOWN-SANDES, a village in the’ no 
Marhir, co. Kerry, 44 m. 8 gf Tarbert. Pop. 275," 
NEWTOWN 8Q ARE, a village of Delaware ¢0.. ys 
in the state of Pennsylvania, U, S., 90m, ESE o 
“me Weg containing in 1540 about half a dozen 
dwellin 
NEWTOWN-STAL ABAN, a village in the p. of 
Tullyallen, co. Louth, 14 m. NE of Drogheda, 
NEWTOWN STEPHENSBURG, a village Of 


ie 


3 
iit 


in 1840, about 700, _ 
NEWTOWN-STEWART, a town in the p. 


N. was originally called 


ae If | gives ‘the title of Baron to the earls of | acquired its present name from Sir William igo 


Pop. in 1831, 412; in 1851, 477.— 
‘in the p. of Oranmore, co. Galway. 

. 150. 
EWTOWN-CLONBUN, a parish in co, Meath, 1 
eB ot Tam. Area 566 acres. Pop. in 1851, 227. 
iets at fae Salita a village in the p. 
te 64 m. W of Londoncerry, 

. in W851, 1 


Rewrown-crowmorsy, a parish, contain- | Boyne, 


¥2of the same name, 3 m. NE by E of Clough, 
! Antrim. “Area 3,445 acres. Pop. in 1831, 

‘iy 1841, 876. Pop. of the v. in 1851, 142. 
KEWTOWN.FORD & post-town in the p 
: . 66. Longford, 24 m. NNW of Longtord. | 

831. 587; in 1851, 331. 
WN-FORTESCUE, a oer, he in the p. | 
co, Meath, 3} m. N of Sla 


| 


| 


to whom it was granted by Charles I. In 
quence of its commanding a great pass from the vale” 
ley of the Foyle, and the N sea-board of d 
rool tog <7 the — and on 5 of the. 
ingdom, it was long an tm post. ; 
Pop. in 1831, 135737; fn 185] toe mt Roe th 

NEWTOWN-TRIM, a village in thé’p. Ne 
town-Clonbun, co. Meath, on the 1. 1. bank of) 

m. E of Trim. if 

NEW TRENTON, a village of Whitewater town-~ 
ship, Franklin co., in the state of Indiana, U. 1 
m. ESE of Indianapolis. Pop. in 1840, 250, 


of| NEW TRIPOLI, a village of Linu tow 


high co., in the state of Penns 

ENE of Harrisburg, on a branc 
NEWTYLE, a parish and village at 

| of Forfarshire. n opening or pass thre 


x deer Bo Uv. 


WN: GIRLEY. a village in the p. of Gir- i Ares on the SE side of this p., between 


as Emr 


WN-GORE, a village in the p. of Carri- N, ‘eo is traversed by the turnpike from 


wie, oat 65m. ESE of Ballinamore. Pop. 
fn 1851, 193. 
Do ae containing a 


Of the same wame, in co. Armagh. Area 12,404 | on 


res i 


ip 1831, 7,253; in 1851, 6,285. The 
rater ‘rans on the W bou 


N. and Meigle, and by the Duudee | 
The v. of N. 11 0 ae a 
pp Sos ce of a 








6 of pes dozen dwellings. 
V a village of Danube ri Her- 

mer co. in the state of New York, U. S., 66 m. 
WRWor’athiny “Pop. in 1840, 200.—Also a v. of 
Newton township, Cumberlayd co., in the state of 
Pennsylvania; ab m, SW of Harrisburg, on Big 
pa creek. . 654.—Also a v. of Worthington 

iis Ay alee! co., in the state of Ohio, 74 m. 
NNE of Columbus, on a N side of Clear fork of 
Mohiccan creek. ee toe 

NEW VINEYARD, a township of Franklin co., 
in the state of Maine, U. $., 48 m. NW of Augusta. 
The surface is hilly, and is watered by a branch of 
Seven Mile river, and by a branch of Sandy river, 
both tributaries of Kennebec river. Pop. in 1840, 927. 

NEW WILMINGTON, a village of Lakawannock 
township, Mercer co., in the state of Pennsylvania, 
U.S. 241 m. WNW of Harrisburg, consisting in 
1840 of about 20 dwellings. 

NEW WINDSOR, a township of Orange co,, in 
the state of New York, U. S., 86 m. S by W of Al- 
bany. It has a hilly surface, and is drained by Mur- 
derer’s creek, an affluent of Hudson's river, by which 
= Soagsing is bounded on the E. The soil is 

Joam. Pop. in 1840, 2,482. The v. is on the 
Wade ot of a Jor rag and contained in 1840 about 


















oONEW V WOODSTOCK, a village of Cazeenovia 
township, Madison co., in the state of New York, 


U.S. 115 m. W by N of Albany. Pop. about 300, 
“NEW YEAR ISLANDS, a group off the N coast 
of island, Tierra-del-Fuego, in S lat. 54° 41’, 


W long. 64° 28. They abound with marine, and 
other “birds, and seals. They were first visited by 
Cook, on the 31st Dec. 1774, and received from him 
the name which they bear. 
NEW YEAR'S [SLANDS, a group off Arnheim 
Jardaoel she N coast of Australia, to the NW of 
urn islands, in § lat. 11° 55’, E long. 133° 
i oaEW YEAR'S RANGE, a mountain-range in 
r te South Wales, in the district of Wellington, hear 
Sat von in S lat, 30° 20’, E long. 146° 53 
YORK, the most populous as well as the 
most pve hea a and influential of the United States, 
ps pat bade agra and W long. 71° 56’ 
on w Lake Ontario, t 
and 79° bounded on the N by Lake O he 
Canada; on the E by Ver- 

















rence, and Lower 


antic: ocean, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania; 
ie. Pennsylvania and Erie. 
yah f Long 


on mega in the whole 46,085 sq. m., 











; on the S by 


a, it is 320 m. long, and $i2_ 







area nearly equal to that 


Its t 
and its width in some places han, 
The elevation of this ridge is, 160 ft. above the 
of Lake Ontario, to which it ‘descends bya 

slope, and its distance from that lake is from 6 to.10 
m. There is every reason to su Do set Oa ae 
was once the margin of the lake. About 20 m, 

and parallel to the latter, there is another ridge which 
runs from Genesee river to Black Rock, the country, 
between being called the Tonawanda valley. There 
is equal reason to believe that this ridge formerly, 
marked the limit of the waters of Lake ean ApH 
long narrow valley which contains Lake. S| : 























and the Hudson, is extremely isrogulen, Soe some, 
places 40 m. in breadth, and in others can A 
the immediate neighbourhood of the stream... 
the shores of the river the land ie. general 
with few level t .—The valley of the M 
seldom more than 14 m. in breadth, ee 
not more than 1 pm. It is bordered by oe 
ranges of hills, ppeenting F little variety of aspect. In 
the first part of its course it flows through extensivo, 
flats. oetd 
Rivers and Lakes: ] The Hudson rises in the moun- 
tainous region on the W side of Lake Champlain in: 
several small branches, and pursues a S course to, the 
sea at New Y. Its whole length is $24 m, From its; 
mouth to Hudson, 130 m., it is navigable. for on 
largest ships; and to Troy, 166 m. for sh 
25 m. above New York it is 1 m. wide. Where ae ity 
breaks through the highlands, its navigation suffers 
no impediment except the narrowing of the channel, | 
and here its waters are deeper. The precipitous anit 
broken cliffs which project towards the river render) 
the scenery at this point extremely grand and.xro- 
mantic. The combined action of the tides ap the 
mouth of the Hudson, from its two outlets to the ome i 
carries the swell up the stream at the rate of 15,0r) 
25 m. an hour. Sturgeon, shad, and herring, ascend ’ 
this river in the spring, and are taken in cremahay 
dance.—The Mohawk rises near Oneida lake, and. 
runs SE 135 m., and joins the Hudson a few miles 
above Albany. It is about 60.rods in breadth, at» 
Schenectady, gradually lessening to HBr 16 at Utica, 
Tts waters are clear, and its course di th 
beautiful islands. ‘The intervals on both banks are. 
rich and handsome, This stream is very unequal, — 
and has many falls and rapids; the whole descent. 
from its source to the Hudson is estimated at 367 
A canal 1} m. in length connects the Mohert, 
Wood creek, running into Oneida 
communicating with Lake Ontario,— 
rises in Penns rake Oona eae 
of New York into Lake Ontario; its 
this state is about 125. m.. "About Bm. 
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Y., and affords navigation for many 

i . The Alleghany and Delaware also 
is state.— Lakes Ontario and Champlain lie 
of this state. Lake George, one of 
ifal lakes in the world, lies in the 
state, between Lake Champlain 

It is 33 m. and 2 m. broad. 

is 60 fath. abounds with fish, 
perch. The clearness of its 
ful scenery around it, have 
is lake the admiration of every traveller. 
was called by the French Lac Sacre- 

n outlet 3 m. in length, and of 100 ft. de- 
it with Lake Champlain. Many bat- 
t on its borders dunng the early wars 
and in the revolution.—A cluster 
jie toward the western part of this 
their waters by the Oswego river 
The principal of these, begin- 
: Oneida jake, 20 m. long from E to 
m. wide; it receives Wood creek at 
which and a canal it communicates 
wk. This is a very beautiful Jake, 
for the abundance of its fish. Ske- 
15 m. long, and 1 to 14 m. wide, also 
and its trout are . Owasco 
g.and ] to2 m.wide. Cayuga lake 
from N to S, and 1 to4 m. wide. In 
¢ shore of this lake is precipitous, out in 
gentle declivity from the surrounding 
the water. Its waters are shallow, but 
wigation: several steam - boats ply 
i of 1 m. in length crosses the 
eca lake, nearly parallel with 
and 2 to4 m. wide. At its 
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by a fertile country. Another 
we, lies in the W extremity of 
rie, and sends its waters S into 
itis 18 m. long, and from 1 to 


The sea-coast of New Y. is 


cial harbour, and Buffalo, 

Lake Erie, have similar works. ; ‘ 

oe wen Mag doe hones of Conte phgred iuieatiot ‘must 
erable diversities of clliiate, A district of 


the Highlands, the prev: 

summer, the weather is v: 
werned by the winds, frequent a 
air thus t in from the 


country in thander- gusts To this process ‘ 
state is indebted for all its supplies of rain durin, lh 
winter, spring, and avtamn the rain and snow come in a great 
weasure from the SE or between E and N. In the 


clear and settled sky. In the western parts, from the 
mountains to Lake Erie, SW winds prevail’ in a great 
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the surface, occur in two 


Woes Z y 
ren plains. —With some jaobeilderable exceptions, 
the rock formations belong entirely to the primary 
and older fossiliferous or transition series. The 
rocks, which occupy the smaller portion of 
sconnected tracts in the 
sand NE sections, but in en — roid offsets 
from the great, primary region of New England. The 
southern tract inichides the Highland range, which 
t into Massachusetts near the SE corner of 
uchess co., the SE corner of the mainland between 
the highlands and the sea, and the NW part of Long 
island with Staten island. The prevailing rocks of 


_ this district are gneiss, mica-slate, and primitive 


lime-stone, with some other stratified rocks; granite 
occurs. only in beds or veins in the other rocks. The 
N itive district lies between Lakes Champlain 
and Ontario. Felspathic granite, traversed by green- 
stone dykes, gneiss, hornblende, and primitive lime- 
stone, are the prevailing rocks of this region. The 
remaining ik - formations, occupying much the 
wreater part of the surface, belong to the older fos- 
ferous group, and are characterised by a great 
icity of arrangement, arising from the great 
extent of the several members of the group, and their 
idisturbed horizontal position. They present a 
series of terraces rising by successive steps from the 
N toward the’ S, stretching nearly ‘across the state S 
of Lake Ontario and the Mohawk, from E to W, 
intersected at right angles by numerous valleys 
denudation, some of which are occupied by fine 
and others form the fortile and beautiful abodes 

Of a prosperous population. Shales, fossiliferous 


¥ limestones, sandstones, and slates, here alternate with 


each other in an endless variety.—The most impor- 
tant metallic minerals are iron and lead. Galena or 
sulphuret of lead occurs in several localities. Iron 
is very rally diffused over the E part of the 
é, under the various forms of magnetic oxide, the 
or specular oxide, and bog-ore, all of which are 
ed.» Beds of magnetic ore extend, with little 
ption, from Canada to the vicinity of New Y. 
¢ most important localities are in Orange, Rock- 
Putnam, and the NE cos..-Rich beds of the 
lar oceur at several localities in St. Law- 
efferson cos. Bog-ore is also abundant, 
the N primitive district. Sulphuret of 
or iron pyrites, abounds in various localities, 
dat Canton is used in the manufacture of cop- 
sand alum. Gypsum is pretty generally diffused 
u eW of the state, and is highly valued 

ydraulic limestone, furnish 
it, abounds in Madison, Onondaga, and 
neighbouring cos. Marble, freestone, 
othe, building-stones are plentiful and of 

u Ap ih lam % . 


} The stock and produe- 
1 


sey exhibited in the. 


; 2,072,330 neat’ 


4 


0 | ‘Phe mumber of pounds of fax rained were, respece | 
, , in 1840, 2,712,000, and in 1845, 2,897.06 : 
mete 840, 2,712, in ws, Bere 


same census of 1845 it was 


1 acres were sown with ‘barley; 117,379 with — 


pease; 16,281 with beans; 255,495 with 


15,822 with turnips; 255,162 with potatoes; " 
with flax ; 1,018,665 with wheat, of wehbe 


958,233 were narvested ; 595.135 with Indian corms || 


317,099 with rye; and 1,026,915 with oats. » 
average products to the acre were, barley, 16% bu 
els; pease. 15; beans, 10: buckwheat, 14}; turnips, 88; 
potatoes, 924; wheat, 134; Indian corny 54$; rye, 94; 
and oats, 26. Flax yielded 624 Ibs. to the acre, 
The quantity of the following articles of production 
is from the census of 1840: hops, 447,250 Ibs. ; silk 
cocoons, 1,785 Ibs.; maple a 10,048,109. Ibs.; 
and hay, 8,127,047 tons. Beside the above 4 
fruit, lumber, wine, pot and pearl ashes, tar, pitch, 
and turpentine, &c., ave items of some co i 
to the farmer. tay Te 
Manufactures.| The manufactures of this state 
are equally extensive with its other departments of — 
industry. In 1845, there were 118 cotton ree: rt 
using aunually raw material to the value of 1,132, 
dol., and producing 31,234,633 yds. of cloth, valued 
at 2,877,500 d.; 345 woollen factories, consuming 
raw Material to the value of 2,877,804 d., and’ pro- 
ducing 4,916,998 yds. of woollen, and 1,592,890 y 
of cotton and woollen cloths, valued at 4,281,257:di5 | 
71 incorporated, and 1,608 unincorporated silk fac- 
tories; 1,984 -grist-mills; 7,406 saw-mills ; 87 oil- 
mills; 740 fulling-mills; and 820 carding-mills. The 
number of iron-works was 500; trip-hammers, 156; 
distilleries, 221; asheries, 738; glass-factories, 15; 
rope-factories, 79; chain-cable factories, 7; oil-cloth 
factories, 24; dyeing and printing factories, 18; clo- | 
ver-mills, 115; paper-mills, 82; tanneries, 1,414;and 
breweries, 102. The total amount invested in, ma- 
nufactures, in 1840, was 55,252,779 d.; and in 1845; 
about 9 per cent. increase. 7 ts. 
Commerce.] As a commercial state, New Y. sur- 
passes all others in the Union. The value of ste 
exports, for the year ending 80th June, 1846, was_ 
86,935,418 d., of which 29,585,866 d. was the value 
of domestic, and 7,349,547 d. of foreign products: 
The imports were valued at 74,254,288 d., of which __ 
65,903,768 d. arrived in American, and 8,350,520 d, ~ 
in foreign bottoms. The aggregate tonnage of New Y¥, _ 
is about 2,300,000 tons. In 1840, there were in 
state 469 commercial, and 1,044 commission 
in the foreign trade, with a capital of 49,533,001 1 
12,207 retail stores, with a eapitil of 424135 . 
9,592 persotls engaged in the Jumber-business} : 
in internal transportation; and 1,228 in the fishe! ; 
which employed a ena of 949,250 d.—The b 
of New Y. are one of its distinguishing fe 
exercise a barometric effect on the financial 
tion of all the other states. The laws'of 
Tequire a quarterly statement to be 
comptroller. See article on New York 





pest. Se Year 
og} ess 


1836 
‘1887 


1839 


1L211.677 
15,962,956 

419,366 18,886,412 * 

551.205 32,890,938 

431,641 21,148,421 

434.44 19,308,695 

461,781 20,218, 188 

457,624 16.487,652 

1852 576.772 22,564,256 « 


Trade of the Western states and of New York discriminated. ~ 


The following statement gives the total tounage arvivin ie nt 
tidewater, by way of the Erie canal, for a series of 17 years, ‘uis- 
tinguishing between the tonnage from this state, and the tonnage 
from Western states : 
> From From we 

Year. Western states. New York. ‘Total.’ ae 
1836 54,219 tons. 564.906 Lous, 419,125 tons, 

1837 56,255 331,261 

1838 83,233 336.016 

1839 121,671 aeetee 

> 1840 158.148 . 
Tons, Yaled 1841 224.176 208.316 
= 1s42 221.477 6 
Foh252 7,282,438 d. 1843 256.376 378,969 
025 is 

24.025 6.828.028 ins BRL $55.039 

wheat, flour, &c.), 195.410 12,102,863 506,830 600,662 

5.003 1.188.943 512,840 618,412 

RESO 7.380, 576 860,154 534,183 

127,895 31.973.804 1849 768.659 498,068 

114,103 2,377,631 : 1850 773.858 598.001 

re 774 1851 966,993 541,684 

Totals, 1,810,807 67,634,343 1852 1,158,978 492,721 


Property on the canals, ascending ani Comparative values of Flour. teh oe 
tise ‘aonemmt af tolls, collected for’ 47 The average price of flour each year at Albany is also givens” 


Value, Tolle Year. Western states Now York, Ble arriving! ~~ Brie 

pie hn 208.259 8aR.KOL — AABGTTB 

1.590.911 $17,108 775,979 

1,616,882 284.902 747,678 

1.775.747 552,283 637 036 

2,084,882 683,509 425,544 

1,749,196 1,666,615 1,080,084 

2.081.590 1,282.987 596,657 

2.446,374 1,146,292 543,064 
100,553.245 2,646,181 1,568,645 670,582 
115,612,109 2,756,106 1,727,714 746,939 
151.563.428 : 1,593,740 1,288,416 
146,086,157 2.723.474 929,330 5 
144,782,285 : $3,989,232 791,107 im 
156.397.929 2.983,088 Pe: ee 
149.981.801 2,842,821 B00 
ae et Sar et tema 
on up freight is striking. It hae 3.937.366 877,78) 48191097 eh 

tolis and trelghts, to 26 ; 0 f 
Of the 8,118,244 d. collected daring 1892, of na 
was paid: argh be alg 
On flour and wheat, . ° 





we except the Charleston and Cincinnati 

from Tappan on the Hudson, 24 m. above 

through the southern border cos. to Dunkirk on Lake 
The cost of the work is estimated at 10,000,000 d. 


The state of New Y., according to 

" census taken in 1845, contained 459 counties, 843 

* townships, 11 cities, and about 180 incorporated and 

from 700 to 800 non-inco: villages. The 

pop., at several periods, and its ive increase, 
‘are exhibited in the annexed table: 


a DxcENNIAL INCREASE 


> 


_ ‘The employments of the pop. in 1840, were as fol- 
lows: In agriculture, 455,954; in commerce, 28,468 ; 
} in manufactores and trade, 178,193; in mining, 1,898 ; 
im ocean-nayigation, 5,511; in internal navigation, 
ed professions, 14,111. The 

sexes was thus: » 
Whites. Coloured. 


1,207,357 23.809 
LI7TL533 


2,878,890 2,428,921 


In 1845, the numbers of the people, natives of the 
| state, were 1,894,278, or nearly three-fourths; of the 
Eastern states, 228,881; of other states, 83,642; of 
Mexico and Sonth America, 977; of Great Britain 
Ireland, 277,890; of France, 10,619; of Ger- 

» 49,558; and of the other parts of Europe, 

The numbers liable for military duty were 

and the paupers amounted to 8,909, of 

belonged to the city of New Y. 


‘The follo tabie exhibits a eomparati 
Ganslgration frre all the comstries for the’ years 


‘Total. 
1,231,166 
1,197,755 


Ae phonon 
; of castes 
iad 


oC 


1052, 

115,507 

okay 
7,648 
2,530 


two associations, 14 ministers, three licensed 


churches, and 964 members. The Presbyterians had 3 sy; 
219 ministers, 172 churches, and 21,655 members. The 


state of New Y. there were 10 colleges, 163 
seminaries, and 22 other educational 
grade. The state also supports 2 normal 
cation of teachers. There were, at the 
mon schools, with 291,595 scholars, and 
with antes pari: an amount of capital, and 
enue of the sev inds appropriated to the purposes 
tion, in 1846, were as follow, viz.; 
Capital. 

2,183,943 d. Ole, 117,180 d. 00 
275,667 

17,358 


Common School fund, 
United States’ Deposit fund, 4,014,520 71 
Literature fund, ‘ 265,195 SL 


There was also paid directly trom the for 

dumb, 25,192 d. 99 c.; for the blind, 17,675 d, 48 c., 

whole amount paid, in 1846, for of 

ratel; emo nc Owe and large 

iy same purpose, 

by voluntary subscriptions, the whole probably 

amount appropriated by the state. The following table exhibits 

the condition of the principal colleges in 1847; 

Location. Founded. Profes. Alumni, Stad. 

New York 1754 13 oe 
1795 13 299 

1812 10 

1819. 9 

1823 * 8 

1831 nu 

ist. 


Theological schools are established at 


eral of Christians, the 
institute and Union 


Name. 


Columbia 
Union 


Hamilton Clinton 
Madison Univ, Hamilton 
Geneva 
Univ. of N. York New York 
St. John's Fordham 





itor to 

‘the senate, and 16 of whom 
, of assembly, which agape 
the senate, constitnte the legislature, are 128 in. 
r, and are di: according to pop., but 
Hamilton is entitled to one assembly- 
Se ereeceaker niet ry The 
, 8 doll. 7 er ives e 
jons eters on the Tuesday sneceeding the 
November; and the legislature as- 
1¥ on the first Tuesday in January. 
‘lientenant-governor are elected 


‘ . citizens of the United States, 
: led in the state 5 years next preceding. 
tena Tmo 2 sur, -agpnemapary- her 
has only acasting vote. In case of death 
of the governor, he succeeds to the 
governor has a veto on all acts of the 
g, but all acts afterwards receiving a two- 

pare constitutionally valid without his sig- 

salary is only 4,500 doll. perann. The 


Two sinking funds are applicable to the 


fund debt. PThe governor's m 

that the direct debt consisted of 22,8! 
composed of the canal debt, amount! 
doll., and the general fund debt of 


these, and the surplus of these an ounted 
214,39217 doll. The general fund had je 

of 792.451°69 doll, and the canal revenue 
3.442,906-62 doll, ‘The value of the public works 
which any debt has been created, and of other 
iY fa Sa ea cael 
tion ic of 90,000,000 
doll.—The chties of the state are New: Y., Brook 
lyn, Albany, Hudson, Troy, Buffalo, Roches 

ca, Schenectady, Syracuse, and Oswego. 
also 160 incorporated villages, and between 
860 villages not incorporated. Many of th 
porated villages are p : 
commercial importance, especially those 


son river and the Jakes, ond wae ines 


nals and railroads. Among 





ils 


‘ 


urned at 515,304. -'T! : 
islands belonging to the city, which aré located in 
the Bay and East river, fronting its E and § Pe 
“tions, the principal fs which .are Governor's island, 
’ Bedlow’s, Black 
which are used uy 


eae bay Pr} of New Y. is one 
of the a or gete and ala 4 “afm and ove 
_ tree ingress and to of the largest class 
pt all seasons of the year On the Long Island side, 
on the & lies the city of Brooklyn. At a distance 
1 the , S, is Staten island, with 
and neat villages; and on the W the 
with J city, Hoboken and Wee- 
iting a view of unsur d 
ni ce. The Battery, a public pro- 
em red in trees, and Jaid out in grass 
avel walks, is at the extreme S point of the 
d overlooks the bay, the Hudson and East 
tie-Garden. built at the*mouth of 
and connected with the W point of the 
bridge of about 100 yds. lend, for pate 
pia been eel ee 4 of public resort. 
of the | are the Narrows 
the app m of Staten and Long 
is pass is about } m. wide, and is strongly 
fortified. | Fort-Diamond is built on a reef, 200 yds. 
from the Ff: shore, and is covered by Fort-Hamilton, 


which stands on an elevated site directly in its rear. 
Port-Tompkins and Richmond, both strong works, 


fend the pass on the W side. In the bay are three 
ands, Governor's, Bedlow’s, and Ellis’s, all of which 
» well fortified, and together afford a safe protec- 
_their respective directions; while at 
about 14 m. to the E, the eastern 
We by fortifications. Shipping from 
nation, and merchantmen of every 
pare of the city on both sides, for 
. a continuous forest 
a with the panes of 
of 1,000 sail ves- 
0 or 80. . 

lly be 


pk owls steamBoa 
sels, 80 steamboats 
boats, and 200 canal | 


\ . a steai 
the harbour of New Y. deine the po Be cag 
In. the coldest winter this harbour is never obstructed | | 


- by ice, so that vessels bound out or in are never de- 
layed on that account. 1 


ve sree The two first of | 


The front has.a recessed portico 
Tonic columns, 8 ft. high, and 4 ft. 4 
one solid block of stone wei 
building occupies the site of the e: 
in the tel Met 2 ae 
having no wood- in its 

pat Bes window frames.—The custom-houst 
ated on the corner of N. and Wall stre 
200 ft. long, 90 ft. wide, and 80 ft. high, and ii 
in the most substantial manner of white n 
The entrance to the portico is reached b hah 0 
steps, and the portico is embellished wii 
| Doric columns, of the same material, 32 
5 ft, 8 in. thick. The a 
mented, but in con 
Wall to Pine-street, a sania 
The great business hall is a rotm 
meter, with recesses and galleries ; 
by an elaborate stuccoed dome, oe by 
elegant Corinthian columns, 30 ft. high. 
of the building and ground was 1,175,000 is of # 
building alone, 950,000 d. This building is also, 
fectly fire-proof, and stands on the ‘site of tl 
city hall, on the steps of which General Wash 
was inaugurated first president of the United States, 
—The halls of justice are 253 ft. long, by 200 ft. wide, 
and built in the massive nim style of archites 
ture, of granite quarried at in Maine, 
this building is held the Sane acacia and tlh 
principal police ¢ourt; it contains also the city 
son or house-of- detention, with 148 cells for dif 
classes of prisoners.—The Washin monum 
now in process of erection, is built of a species 0 ‘| 
rock, a material which is continued up 17 ft. 
ground, from a square base of 81 ft. rien id 
so ee ere The o is 

09 9. bieh, cee 
the top, The re 


“Public Buildings.] ‘The public buildings, Which | ‘The 


generally of a costly nature, are po ae in- 
ng many magnificent churches: and 
1 eee as i 





89,425,282 d 
EXPorTs. ; 
1849. 
- 33,166,389 d 
+ 3,653.685 


4,739,903 6.885.103 


+ 41,460,177 444,546,620 4. 
for duties for the year ending the 30th 
were 24,487,609 d., against 19,811,834 d. 
1849, and 20,839,680 d. in 1848. The aggregate 
of the port for four years was as under: 


of domestic produce show, it 
increase of 1,554,006 d. 


129,851,619 ° 


90,716,781 
‘ 


622 
$81,851 


merchandise free of daty, f 
ion, . * 95,096,205. 
ne 


4,014. 052 
Foreign 712.813 
Specie and bullion, 43,740,318 


Total, . . 87,629,958 23,509 
] With regard to the shipping trade, the sabjots 
the number of vessels which arrived at + fro 
*¥ 
Meckienburg 
Italian. 


Be Srwo ne 


“esa 


The number of passengers for the Just 12 years is given as w 


joyed in| he commeres 


ncthiadin are 


ich ds are British, and’ ake 


CNew Y, 





5 


496,761 
al f 
~ TA, 414.096 é 
806,141 441,718} 1,247,860 


og foaeeag. 4 to the New Y. Courier and 

7, the banks of the city 5 men I 

quarterly ent. in December, 1852— 

, kiliedared that banking is regulated 

by the states in America, and that 

mits are encow by tariffs and 

a of 38,000,000 d., and 

» extent of 131,000,000 d.; while the 

on with £19,000,000 in its vaults, aud 

: 0,000 of national securities, shows only liabi- 

lities -extent of £48,874,000; so that, in pro- 
portion: 


£4 


x 


) their resources, the banks of New Y. have 


pp ae times the liabilities of the bank of Eng- 
‘The city of New Y. more than half 
ng capital of the whole state, which, by the 
uarterly return was 65,450,000 d., with a total of 
es for all the banks of the state of 220,000,000 
t this vast amount of liabilities there was 
000 d. of specie in all the banks, and 
d. of what are called cash items, but which 
d e. In the last quarter the 
early 3,000,000 d., the in- 

inks’ vaults was 1, 
‘he 


ties 19,400,000 d, 
ine, a well-known 


Awwing the payiealita cs tf the sua 
ing gre the most prominent: 


Alms-louse . ° 

Cleaning streets, and lamps, 
and gas rt 2 

Street expenses 

Salaries ° 


Revenue bonds 8 
Assessment bonds for paving 


streets . 
Docks and slips 
Fromtaxes =. a 
From money borrowed, pay- 
able by taxes and other- a 


wise, ‘ “oF ooo f 
The expenditures and receipts on account of the -, 
ment, not including trust as or the sinking Powy'=/ 
ending Dec. 31, 1852, were as follows: 5 : Ry 
4 + «8,116,793. 88 


TH 880 86 
Balance payable from taxation . © 3,089413 02 


The great bulk of the city . estimated at from 15,000,000 
to 20,000,000 d., and the revenue which with the Ps 
rent yield an annual income of nearly 1,000,000 d.,. not 


lt 
Received into the treasury . * 170,130 
Hacer om aoa of king un, pay 4 nae 





eh 207 107,363 055 
* > . > . 274,704 4. 59 c 
for 240 days’ instruction e 6d. Se 

satiabics: ‘The following is a statement of the arflount 
neg the courts of the city during 1848 and 


Vane 


1738 . 320 
tothe state prison, in 1849—men, 119: women, 17: 
. In 3849—men, 135; women, 10; total, 145. Sen- 
ry, in 1848—men, 700; women, 170; total, 
inet, 745; women. 131; total, 876. Sentenced to 
274; women, 


im, 162; women, 57; total 229. In 
‘4; total, 368. Sent to the house-ot- 
88; girls, 3; total, 71. 

“following meteorological observations were 
New Y. hospital, in 1848 and 1850: wn 
) >. Mean Highest temp. temp. 

© WBHB, 1890. 1848. 1850. 18 0. 
; 57", 

oo 


In 1849—boys, 70; 


Lowest 
Ls4s. 


* 


Heesestescy 


Co 
&2 
“ 
3 
BS 
89 
ag 
3 
83 
a7 
59 
5S 
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nut 


Sum 
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is 4m 
z Be 
“NEW ZEALAND 
oat! amead enue” | 
group of three islands in the 8. Pacit 
of New South Wales, 5,000 m. from t 
aienline icenbene 13,000 m from 
forming a an rte ans ov! 
the poor 4 point of which are 800 
the Sith sol the aéth pessllclarot Slane nd the 
the and the 48t ‘of 5 id the 
166th and 179th meridians of E long. The northern 
and the middle islands are nearly of 
their united ial extent is that 
United kingdom. The island tothe S of Cook’s s 
has generally been called Mippie Ist ann, but by act 


Great Brie 


of parliament in 1847, the name of New Munster was. {1} 


conferred upon it; while the island to the Ny gener- 
ally icnowi os, Nandi Istann, was by won act. 
called New Utsrwe; and the es 
island separated from the 8 extremity of Ni iun- 
ster by Foveaux’s strait, till then known as 
Istanp or Srewart IsLanp, was’ 
STER. wanes Diesen 
Historical notice} Tt is cy ae some 
New Zealand was visited by Juan Fermi 
left memoranda stating that he had sailed’we 
from South America 30 days, when bh 
country inhabited by a people of a light cd 


clothed in a kind of linen, whi n 
bly; and the natives havg h of having’ beer 
visited by Europeans ong befo time « 0) 


— eae on this ier be 
urney’s History oj a in . 
“is ph however, that Abel Jansen 
made known the existence of New Z. to Europ 
He saw it first on the 13th Sept. 1642, when 
the N extremity of the N. island; 
tudes; and running down the E coast'of the N. 
he passed, through Cook’s strait, into.a bay 
shore of the Middle island, not far from c 
town of Nelson, which he called Murderer’s bay ‘ 
the cireumstance of his losing 4 meu in a conflict with — { 
the natives, who prevented him or any of his) 
from landing here. Tasman, su) 
had skirted to be a contin N 
reat southern continent,—the Zerra 
tralis of the geographers of that day,—e 
enland, or ‘the States country.” I 





ich, had been placed | ti howe 


orem Boyar try 

of the North and 

The Kiglish trnde with New 

“wentury. ew 

Rcdbetatinaed ovshs Sivkaction, of Australia. 
ity of New Z. was even one great 

to Australia, for a high estimate had been formed 


eee digstecters.of the natural fertility of these 
oo eal ane value of their timber and flax; and 
was ¢arnestly impressed upon the first governors 
ats cathy Ww 


to find means of cultivating 
settlement at Norfolk island, a 
island two or three days’ suil to 
ly made, in 1793, frots an idea 
the nearest land to New Zealand, the 
t flourish there; and its first commaud- 


to teach the method of cultivating and 
the flax. Meanwhile, sealing orealdae 

fitted out by private pr tent to the 

‘Middle island. A shipwrecked crew spent a whole 
the 8 catidaliy of that island, and 

} @ vessel to carry them to Sydney; and 
: this time the Middle island was frequently 
visited both for timber and seals. The information 
mined pene the two eobrmipmtcocend senate to 
orfolk island, encouraged the supercargo of a snow 

om India, at , to ron into the Thames on 
North and load with timber. His ex- 
junuge was followed, and several experimental pack- 
of flax were also taken off. After 1800 the in- 

e thus established kept gradually extending, 

hy by means of whalers, whose frequent conflicts 

the natives, however, tended to increase the 

| impression that New Z. was a land of savages 

bals, sesriaimably beyond the pale of civi- 

_ The Ree: Sam len, colonial chap- 

ry, had indeed conceived, towards the 

t cent., the benevolent scheme of estab- 


of the settlers at the 
government at Sydney 


outrages perpetrated chiefly 
a British resident, on the fet Scape ot 


South Wales, was established in How Z. bar with 
limited functions. In 1839, a eevee 
was despatched from Engin and fo’ 
1840, a treaty was negotiated between that fanction-_ 
ary and the. native chiefs assembled at Wa . 
ceding to her Majesty all Tights of Srey 
chiefs possessed; guarantecing, on 
Majesty, to the chiefs free and on he ao 
sion of their lands so long as they desired coronene 
them; and imparting to the natives all the rights of — 
British subjects, On the 2ist of May 1840, the 
whole of the three islands were declared to be sem 
the sovereignty of her Majesty, the queen of Great 
Britain. On the 8d of May 1841, New-Z. was 
claimed a colony separate and independent 
New South Wales, In. 1841, the New Zealand — 
company was established; and in 1847 it 
stituted the government - instrument for the 
sal ot territory; but in 1850, the company 
its charter and fuuctions into the hands of 
ment. The treaty of Walters and 
cession, ceded the sovereignty of the a 
to a crown, <_< secured to ‘wr ms 
right ption in those lands wi € 
might w wish to alienate, The queen Laas 
mount of the soil, but the 
the chiefs. It was optional for them to oll or 
pose of their property. In the jan 
they were guaranteed “the full, ex: 
disturbed possession of their lands aa 
and fisheries.” “Bat,” the clause 
chiefs,of the united tribes and the eu ress 
yield to her Majesty the exclusive , 
lands as the 


ae 
Ait 


i 
ee 


: 
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Ht 
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at present. 


or : 
BR eatcden geqorton she MW oases: 
: a i jection, t) extre- 
; 0 which i ‘Mara Van Diemen, discov- 
ered by Tasman in 1643, and the NE, Cape Otou 
North cape. Cape Maria Van Diemen is formed 
detached rocks of a hard conglomerate; and in- 


ills of a dazzling whiteness, sepa 
valleys mor covered with rushes of the genus 
is a ee ere see 
rated by a flat swampy from the hills at 
airua, which attain an alt. of 1,130 ft. Off 
asmall rocky island called Muri Motu 
island.’ About m. to the W of North 
the Three Kings, a cluster of conical pin- 
acled rocks. To the parallel of 37° 40’, the island 
a NNW and SSE direction, and nowhere ex- 
-70 m. in breadth; but at the bottom of the 
Bay of Plenty it stretches obt towards the E, and 
a breadth of nearly 200 m., which it retains 


of 39°, its general direction however 
; SSW. From 39° S lat., 


nd Cape Kawa-Kawa, or 
1° 37, it gradually con- 
50m. Its total area has 


sq. 

ity.) Tracing the E coast of this 
Z. from North cape to Cape 

with the shallow inlet of Sandy 


lands and corresponding valleys; so that the 

in, 3 80 ns 
formed by the ome a the estuaries and — 
which indent it—the Waitemata, the Manukao, the 
Tamaki, and part of the gulf of Hauraki—present 
succession of argillaceous sandstone cliffs of 4 
ent heights, with intervening bays receding 
the country lying between these great estuaries 
varying in breadth from 15 m. to 8m. and at the 
portage of the Tamaki only } m., affords over its — 
surface flats of ee — and naateeny 
practicable for agriculture, the ms being yr 
occupied by a small stream—generally bare of wood, 
or covered with patches of small-sized trees suitable 
for fuel or fencing—and rising in gentle 
to the mountain-ranges to the: 
are of a different geological formation, 
versally covered with forests of 
various parts of the above- : 
up in the form of truncated cones ‘of various eley: 
tions, the highest about 500 ft., which are 
mains of extinct volcanoes, eachr*having a well- 
fined crater and a base of some covered ° 





- | breadth, and 


of this harbour. See 
article AuckiaNp. In the lower part of the great 
plain of the Thames, the soil is clayey and little ele- 
vated above the mean level of the tides; but at the 
‘distance of 30 m. from the mouth of the river, the 
becomes yn and is in many places ready 
either sea The elevated mountain-ranges on 

ie oO thi plain consist of the unstrati- 

which predominate in New Z., 

“sea basalt, = 

t district.) 


and pumice. 

A level tract from 4 to 8 m. 

mting a soil of pumiceous gravel, skirts the 

ste grcenie of the Bay of Plenty, which 

several fertile islands, and one small low 

about 6 m. in circuit, called White island or 

Wakari, which contains an active volcano, 

yields considerable quantities of sulphur. At 

ite flames issuing from its crater are visible, 

white cloud resting above it usually marks its 

position in the horizon. The extreme eastern part of 

Moxa is formed by a broad peninsula which 

the Bay of Plenty from the large islet on the 

called Hawke bay or Wairau. Little is 

of the SE portion oF the island, with the ex- 

ion of the coast line, which from Cape Mata- 

the S extremity of Hawke bay, trends SSE 

a high unbroken rocky line to Cape Palliser, at 

athe entenine of Cook's strait; but the interior is 

_kno 0 be mountainons, and high ridges cross the 

n Cape Mata-Mawi towards Cape Eg- 
nthe M W coast. 

‘the Wairarapa.) The magnificent valley 

sihich 05 opens upon the SE coast of 

000 acres of plains 


“pnt "v 
bookie strait, contains about 500, 
and. is bounded on either side by moun- 

~ affording naar asters i 

© OF Upper porti of this-valley or rather 
Sout is traversed by the head waters of 


; flows through what is calied 
3° in the great dividing 

c jthe W veustof: theisland; it 

c vk vn intone fe 
separated from coast 

‘ vi Madugareli, and Puketois ranges, 

d in a line parallel with the coast-and 

of 8 or 10 m. from it. At the Send 

"are two shallow lagunes covering an 

00 and surrounded by low 

seaward. 


and enters 


4 fom 8 45,000 
which fully wpe! are suscepti 
That of the: Praaroees 39 he to ye w 


of the Ruahine range rag etn 20 and. 

the sandy beach of the W coast of the island, — 
distance remains merely the same as far § : 
Gorge,’ where the Manawata river , 
the dividing range on its way to the W ecdast; ” 
from this point southwards the di ridge, 

called the ‘Tararua, bends more to the W. ‘The coun- — 
try rises slightly from the coast to 4 or B m. inland, ‘ 
and with but few exceptions consists of open 

or of fern land interspersed with swamps and marshes; 
beyond this it becomes undulating and covered with 
wood; and the forest extends almost invariably to 
the summit of the dividin ridge. 

Taranaki district, and New Pl lymouth.] The Tara-— 
naki country, so called from the native name of Maeit f 
Egmont, but to which English settlers have given the 
name New Plymouth, occupies that portion of the W 
coast of the North island where the coast-line, after _ 
sweeping round the broad headland of which Monnt — 
Egmont occupies the centre, trends towards the BE. ~ 
The settlement of New Plymouth is in S lat. 39° 1, B 
long. 174° 15’. It possesses an equable climate and 
tertile sil, so much so as to be 
the “garden of New Z.” Its s 
says, “a light friable loam, with 2 porous subsoil, is 
divided locally into three sorts, euch marked by 
different the ons The first is but a as ieee 
ing along the — parti with 
s with tufts of 
cially nearest the ares with nthe b “ 
which is so plentiful here. The ak rom powers — 
of this sahd are rather surprising. Almost on the — 

beach, within 60 A pes of high-water mark, some early 
emigrants formed a few rough 
duced excellent crops of vegetab 
it may seem to an En h farmer, upwards of 1 
bush. of wheat have been obtained from a quarter of 
sane tsecaebeemry te ion of soil. ' 
second division, ad, meng fem = 5 a tract of great 





mud flat, which extend 
. and is covered with water at high tid 
The last 14 m. between the boulder and the ma 
ins with Mount | forms the harbour, at the head of which the ; 
by E to Ton- | Nelson stands, and in which there is water f{¢ 
in 


Basin Waikato.) The Waikato, the largest | termination , 
“of the North island, rises on the N declivity of | about, 200. ‘ 
tT fire, in Lake Rotnasiro, at an alt. of to 
above sea level; and running N, enters} ai on # smooth beach and floated off 
/ NE extremity of whichsit | purposes of repair or examination, | Betwe 
300 yds. wide, and endjof the boulder-bank and the main sti 
§, when it turns |. Arrow rock, 50 or 60 ft. high and 
turns SW, and falls | rock and the boulder-bank is the narrow Y 
rous entrance of the harbour. The form 
boulder-bank is curious, and has affordec 
Mount | good deal of speculation as to its origin. The la 
above sea-level. It | Nelson harbour is 8 41° 15, E » 178% 16. od 


fe Y icular ie et enormous | can only be cork: on the foe the e rs 
a i the country | ning too stroug to allow of it. nd 2) 
eshiland cf level tablo-lande 7 | foe fide to 13 fie wae tone ee 
4 elude — ay ews = the Kels 
wp, or Taval-Porxammoo. The | quantity nd requ jor the Nel; 
. is eegismnsel faomn-the Bien | lassngre tin on the W, and for a few ug 
strait, which is about 130 m. | bay on the E, were taken into the limits 
direction from $ by E to N | ment... The connection r 


between 
_ The extreme S points of this strait are Cape |no means easy, and will event! 
; the North island, and Cape Campbell | character ratber of three setth 
are about 50 m. distant | Massacre bay was formerly 
m enc | Its extreme N points are Cape Eg- | N: 
on the N island, and Cape Farewell on the S is-.| there is since 
ch are 100 m. distant. It is of very vary- | which separa 


faite 
fan 
bee 


na 





excellent agricultural land; b it oe sarees 
: ; but its principal value 
at present is to be found in the fertile re with 
ty it is clothed from end to end, including the 
of the hills which bound it on the E side, which 

it some of the fisest sheep-rens in the world, and 

¥ id all the way to the E coast by Cape Campbell, 
‘und’S to the Kaikora mountains or Central ridge— 
_» Connected with the Wairau on the FE are the Wake- 
-to-han, a district similar to 

‘airau, but containing only about 20,000 acres. 

hole contents of the Wairan and Wakefield 

owns aré about 200,000 acres of level land. Of 

‘this about two-thirds are fitted for agriculture. In 
» ‘the Wairau, Pelorns, and part of the Amuri 
ots were constituted the province of Marl- 

h, with Picton for its chief town. There is 


and ~~ Wairan. A ee mountain- 
~ eran except in three places, 

| The eagpre of these is 70m. re 
enters the upper of the 
int 60 wo fon Siouay bay, 
istanve from bay to bay 135 m 


: being connected 
ic ferry over Wairau river-with the 


at 


ta 
the d 
ithe Wairau ge, and 


‘Clarence and Jollies , constitutes a com- 
fon inland between Nelson and Canterbury 
the new prov. of Marlborough over 

i¢ hills. ‘The two other are nearer the 
i ifficulty. The one 
© soon 

» climate of the northern district 

{ island is salubrions. With a great 
i heat is never excessive nor 


; cent moonlight 
rege fae feqnen 
open country; and un 
an ually “td 


at night, 
Jamb in 


storunto *This 


favourite harbour for the wl 


tance by the difficulties of 

by the winds which generally blow on 
of the coast. “The ing win 
strait,” says Capt. Ch “are DN 

out of the twelve; in the winter- ths, . 
and Angust, blowing in. heavy gales, and 
round suddenly to the opposite point.” 4 
ports of the residents, in Port Underwood 
show that this description is equa! > to 
the winds in Cloudy bay. The » winds blow — 
nearly directly = of Port mac cP wre and whenever — 
violent prevent all in: ; while the opposite winds, ~ 
the south-eastern, which divide the _ with ‘the 
north-western, whenever they are heavy, make it — 
equally difficult for vessels to get out. Port Under- 
wood divides itself into two arms at the upper or N 
part. The shores of the main harbour, and of both 

of these arms, may be described as consisting 
suecession of coves formed by spurs from the moun- © 
tains, descending into the harbour and its branches jj 
at nearly right angles to the direction of the latter. || | 
As the prevalent winds are nearly np and down'the — 
harbour, these spurs of course on one side or B 
the other shelter from each wind in turn; but these 


districts there is one sach communication by water, — 
and one by land. You may send produce down the © 
Wairau river to Cloudy bay, and so to Port Under- 
wood, the distance being 10 m.; but the mver has 
bar across its mouth, which makes this an operation 
not to be risked with any wind. but one off she 
The communication by land presents 
difficulties. The hills which the Waireu plan 
on the N, turning off » con 
wea a till they form the W side of - 

leaving a space of 6 m. between 

port, Re their bases 


there | places, 





ment is situated is nearly intersected in its centre by» 
the 44th parallel, and contains over 2,500,000 
extending coastwise to the N and SW, and 

inland by’ range of hills whose distance 
coast varies from 40 to 50m. This country is ; 
feetly level, watered by numerous rivers and streams, | 
and covered with grass. Portions of it are of infe- ~ 
rior quality; a very small part is swampy; and re 
surface in some parts is stony; but much of it is # 
well-adapted for agricultural and capable. | 
tandem andl eropes freee sad expec 

tatoes, curopean fruits v , t 

whole of this tract of try affords 





fish is abundant, various, and of excellent quality. 
The only wild quadruped is swine; they are numer- 

as, | ‘ eat, ty of hard 
wins abound with quail, and a variety 

fowl. There are no snakes, wild dogs, or other 

_ indigenous vermin.s The surveying officer of the ship 
a writing in May 1849, says of this district: 
“You know, of course, that the general feature of 
the country is a succession of abrupt and lofty hills, 
with corresponding deep and secluded valleys, either 
thickly wooded, or clothed with a thick fern and 
long grass, offering .all kinds.of obstacles both for 
pastoral and agricultural purposes; but here we have 

a plain extending from N to S 100 m., with an ave- 
rage width of at least 30 m., intersected by numer- 
ous ti not the water holes of Australia, but 
rather ing torrents, which have managed to ex- 
cavate beds for themselves some 200 or 300 and 400 
ft, in ow dicular drop, on the W side of the 
plains: rivers will, I anticipate, on a detailed 
¢xamination of their entrances being made, offer but 
few obstacles to boat navigation for some half-dozen 
miles from the sea-board. This great plain may be 
called’almost a dead level for as far as the eye can 
trace from any point. From the sea-shore to the 
@ ridge, not a rise of 20 ft. meets the view; 

ing from the excavated bed of the rivers and 

( ‘umstances, I think there will be found a 

fyi rise of’the land, from the coast to the base 
the mountain-range, where it may be some 500 ft. 

‘the level of the sea.” See article Canter- 
BURY, 


ago settlément.] About 150 m. S of Banks's 

and near the 5 extremity of the middle 

nd, another ‘ clan settlement,’ extending from 

, 45° 40’ to 46° 20’, between the mouth of Otago 

i and # headland called the Nuggetts about 3 

SW of Molyneux. It has a coast line of about 

m. and an average inland breadth of 7 m. This 

is not heavily timbered like many of the 

hern localities of thé island, and is abundantly 

red. The § part is intersected by the rivers 

: , Koan, Matou, and a multitude of smaller 
is. The two last-named rivers are navi 

1 : The Mato: 


width of 2 m., : 
the Heads to the islands, and with 3 —— the re= 


thaining 6 m., up to 

It is perfectly sheltered, 

N and 8. The capital town, ‘ 
the head of the harbour, in a situation of 
tnral beauty. Lying’ open to the N, 
with a fair wind; and a fair i 
also takes a vessel soon free ; 

at the commencement, may carry a ship of 
sailing qualities to Cook’s strait in 48 hours) 1 
distance between Port Nicholson and Otago is 3: 
Otago, being situated at a distance of between’ 
and 200 m. from the chilling influence of the a 
range of snowy mountains running along the W | 
coast, has a markedly warmer climate than even Port” 


Cooper, which, although lying 150 m. nearer the tro“! | 


pics, is yet within 20 or 30 m. of these mountains, — 
The adaptation of the soil for the growth of wheat” 
and other grain, and particularly of potatoes, and the’. _ 
richness and abundance of the pastures; seem to 
place this district in the foremost rank, in point of 
agriculture, amongst the soils of New Z. Coal, iron,’ 
and copper, are reported to have been found in it.” 
Beyond the first ridge of down, which forms the S 
horizon from the harbour, lies an undulating country 
covered with grass. The anise plant, valuable as 
pasture for sheep and cattle, abounds on all this land.) 
After traversing these downs for 5 m. from nf 
we overlook the plain of the Taieri, which s 
about 40,000 acres of land, and is intersected by 
river of the same name, navigable for large boats 
m. from the sea, which it reaches at about 25 
from . The land at the head of the Waihol 
lake consists of undulating downs, round-topped and 
covered with herbage, grass of various descriptio 

and anise of large growth. Quails are plentiful ove 
all these downs, and in the plains adjoining, and” 
would be more so but for the hawks and kites, T 
view from Owiti is very ext@&sive. At its base, 

the SW, lies the plain of the Tok conta 

ing about 14,000 acres. To the Ey, hills to’ 


breadth of 7 m. extend to the coast; he ; 
of 6 m. between it and the Waihola; and to E 


iy 





frost occasionally 
; | former is mostly confined to the 


a 


Ae 
He 


i 
i 


on the tops of the many of mo 

to be won Rael pec sehopentg : 
more sharply in the extensive and open plains 0 
Violent gales are frequent, and+eontinudlly 
their direction,—a cireumstance ascribed by C 
the great height of the mountains. Mr, 
“Although we were situated in the sanie lat. 
Sydney, we found the climate infinitely superior. 
Moderate heats, and beautifully clear skies, succeeded 
each other every day. We were free ; 
pressive, feverish heats, which so in ; 
in the middle of the day at Sydney, and ‘from 
hot, pestilential winds which are the terror o it 
inhabitants of New South Wales; nor were we 
ject to those long droughts which are often the ri 
of the Australian farmer.” Dr. Daffenbac 
“New Z. being situated within the te 
although«nearer the equator than’ G 


% from its peculi posit 
Cpcricyfter ts Sng alr col sae 
than 


any other¢ountry I am 

coast ofwhich Wellington, 
of-Islands’ are situated, is cold 
where the settlements of Nelson and } 


have been founded, and where the air is 
and milder. 


an autumnal tint, although it can 


ever to have had.a win ‘ey 
along the ® 


ton, on the contrary, 
natives plant their potatoes at all 





Their difference is on 3 
6-10ths of a degree above that of th 
Le npden) Veg ion in New Z. i 
getal ad tion ew 18 
n luxuriant, col the phe ac vents 
iy to mereneane great; but the 
en reg a as as yet been very imper- 
y-investigated. ‘The whole number of plants at 
» known does not exceed 700 species; but the 
number of its species, and even genera, are 
jpeculiar to itself. More than 140 species of fern, 
ome of which are arborescent and 40 feet high, are 
4 “ass islands, a 8 apna pie 
vad vegetation are tree-ferns an na 
{ nim The. ing of the forests is Snpustials 
ly there is no tap-root: the roots 
the surface, so that it is not very hard to 
them up. The timber of New Z, is much more 
ible than the ordinary timber of New South 
. The kauri kind, which will grow 90. or 100 
t. high without « branch, is in use by the Admiralty 
‘Apars. 4s er the difficulty in its ex i 
‘the want ility for water carriage. ere are 
species of beech and 10 of conifers peculiar to New Z. 
woods grow in abundance, but they are 
with the others in Ranting, 0 the expense 
rt wi be more than are worth in 


run 
get 


troved 


There is a great demand for timber and 
Australian colonies; the prices ob- 


fase 
d for New Z. timber, hitherto sent, are highly 


but the supply bears no comparison to 

d. In Sydney and the other colonies they 

ing but the brittle cedar and the ‘blue 

oh is as hard as iron, and quite useless for 
(purposes as no nail can be driven into it. 

ine pines of New Z. are naturally adapted to 
iy this deficiency, being within 10 or 12 days’ 
y or Hobart-Town. The black birch 


npoent woods for ship-building or 
oe requiring strength onl durability. 
there is sufficient wood to bring in 


he porcupine-grass, : " : 
sheep with avidity, and, the root is a favourite 
when fully grown, grass is a great 
the pedestrian; its stems closely resemble 
of the percapne 50) ee ae a 
legs of the stockmen. The toi. 
able, not more on account of its fitness for p: 
—for when young it is de 
and horses—than on account of its value’ i 
building. It, is a reed, which ins 
grows to the height of 8 or 9 ft. ‘The 
leaf is ee ~ saw; wr Rae the j 
nature of the plant, this jagged pr ras ©. 4). 
handled with caution, an is capable of inflicting a} 
disagreeable wound. ‘The two properties of the tohi- 

tohi just described, together with, its great } 
render it invaluable for thatching roofs.. The silex 
of the plant, by throwing off the rain, renders the 
roof impervious to water, and the toothed of 
"the leaf, penetrating the others bound poy “ 
renders the cohesion of the mass perfect. 
also forms a very elegant lining to the interior of the 
native hut. It ts of a deep yellow colour, and, fro 

its flinty covering, possesses a considerable polish. 
Placed side by side, and perpendicularly from the 
floor to the roof, these reeds are tastefully bound to~ 
gether by the flax leaf dyed of a glossy black by the 
bark of the Ainau. . From the —as reed spring: 
an elegant white plume, which might be d 
taken for an ostrich feather, and forms an exc 
substitute for feathers in a bed, if the plume is 
tracted at'a proper season. ‘The raupo, anot’ 
swamp plant, is also used for thatching roufs. 
in fact, a bulrash, and when carefully dried, is” 
for stuffing pillows. Another, and a finer kind 
grass, is also used for thatching roofs, and is in g 
estimation amongst the natives for the manufactur 
of eel-nets. The value of the three last-mentione 
plants to the native may be estimated from the f 


; | that his dwelling, with the exception of its s : 


fr 


is 


is 
Hk 


Ey 
& 


of them. F 





quantities by 

It is very juicy, and this juice is fer- 

“them into a kind of wine of which they 
contained in the berry are 

on which it grows is very 

and cattle, which are nevertheless 

it. The effect seems to be a 

from which, if they are not 

“ “ED they soon die. Whilst 

: of New Z., the honey of the 

flax plant, must not be forgotten. 

flower in somewhat consider- 

; and surpasses in deliciousness of fla- 

‘the finest honey collected by bees. The nikau, 
& substance which grows on the summit of the stem 
: ing the same name, consists 
concentric layers, the outer of which 

inner ones are found to be 


ible. The -pura berry 
Hon.ab dae tawe bercy, af an oval Sore, 


perfectly ripe; | 


‘a yellowish-red colour when 
like most of the New Z. fruits, 
bitter flavour. The 


3 nee V2 
of various kinds are plentiful upon || 
it h ‘ flown 
paregel pry wipers, 7 aed 
ee oe ee plentiful in the rivers A Pi 
y 


Island.—The nemu or sand-fly appears in 

myriads on the borders of streams or 
and the waiwai rea or 
and the keha or flea. B of many varieties, 
the black ant, gad-fly, flesh-fly, and i are nn- 
merous, and a species of scorpion and 
both harmless, occur. 5 - able eae 

Soil] “New Z..” says Mr, Heaply, “ from its 
possession of a rich and fertile soil, a 
moist atmosphere, and a mild climate, has every re- 
quisite for the successful practice of all European 
agricultural and pastoral pursuits. Experience 
now shown that all kinds of grain, vegetables, 
fraits grown in England, flourish eq 
country ; and that many fruits, for wi 


success. That the soil is pre-eminen 
= mented the production of 
now be doubted, as the specimens 

prove that, with but little attention 
eulture, wheat especially will thrive.” 
many parts extremely rich, but unlike the 
varies considerably. ‘ 

thickl 

with 


A ry ‘ 
among the most val Sand in hs mabey pe 
be made so. If you turn up the 


is a marl, and not a clay,—an Aaceo! 
panes Eee Sap | 
erm; Wi 

alkaline salts than are 





nito likewise abounds; — } |» 


copper, sulphar, 
coal, 


i pe china ¢lay, fuller’s earth, 
lone "toad, silver, alum, ochre, pumice-stone, 
and: voleanie earths. As cultivation extends and 
‘Seattle increase, corn, European flax, potatoes, hides, 
} and wool of excgllent quality, will be produced in 
 mpuentpe ge gh Even in the rough ‘bush,’ as 
is. called, cattle, horses, sheep, and fous thrive 
© greatly; bat as pastures improve, animals will like- 
‘>wise become proportionally better’ in their respec 
“tive qualities. he wool of New Z. is already 
+ known as long in staplépand uniform in strength of 
om Op of ‘equable moderate temp., and con- 
,tinuance of rn food thronghout the year. 
j al eae of land necessary to support sheep is 
oa the reverse of Australia. One acre would 
“npn 3 or 4 sheep in New Z.. and it would take 3 
} to support one sheep in New South Wales. 
Tris pethabie that wool, hides, tallow, and salt pro- 
baron ‘will become staple articles of export, Ge 
ly from the middle island, where there are so few 
that the progress of colonization would not 
impeded materially."—The following table from 
The We Almanack for 1851, shows the quan- 
tity ‘of and under cultivation by Europeans, the 
‘number of the European pop., and the amount of 
hholid iit by then i in the several settlements of New 


“e 
Acres In 
_{erop. Hi 
“725 


Horned 

cattle. 
6,803 
8,068 
5,052 


Europ. 
pop. 
8.301 
5479 
4,047 


1412 
400 


Sheep, 

8.281 
42,652 
70,960 


Lai 


160,106 


yet known of the mineral 

New ow re in the northern districts, 

at all of the contents of the central and 

r wor the islands. Volcanic action has 

: ‘intense in yy northern bag Tipe 
oars Birt but oars 


by distinc ryan 


‘eghrred® for some genera- 
mineral hitherto found 


it 
{the ayn prerueg  Fig 


steamers. is said, however, to 
Sao et eels of te Coon 
aba of 


a 


surround them. The British 

by 27,000,000 | civilized eo nygs 
islands by abou’ 100, atives, 
settlers of British ori co Sine Seen 

a thirty-second ess hes 

Wales and Scotland, and ee 

whole number of aborigines inhabit Pais 
island is one-ninth part less than 

land, and its native inbabitants ion 

The ' scanty native pop. is not 

the islands, but pssst. cipal ins 
localities. In a despatch by Cates 

9th July, 1849, the following sketch. was given 
the state and position of the settlements in ge: 
“They are composed at present of what ars 
termed nine principal European settlements, 
smaller dependencies of these. The largest of the’ 
settlements Contains about 7,000 European inhabi 


tants, and their total European pop. may be stated © 4 


at about 20,000 souls. These settlements are scat- 
tered over a district of about 800 m. of lat.; the: 
are separated from each other by wide intervals; 
and communication even by persons on horseback 
exists only between three of them. ‘The wide inter- 
vals between these European colonies are occupied 
by a native race of 120,000 souls, a very large i, 
portion of whom are males capable of bearing 
The southern part of the northern island is. 
entirely a desert. On the W side of. the " 
parts, inhabitants are to be found only in a few — 
places. The interior is mountainous, and so com- 
pletely covered with trees that the peo; 
numerous. The E coast of the northern i 
7g to be better peopled than any other 

w Z.; but even in this district the pret 


far from being numerous, 
Natives.) The New Zealanders form 





fie Ae 


el 
jie 


< gradations: the arvetees or 

) Ghieftains; the being the gentry or middie class; and 
ion rheoe is a remarkable difference between 
common people: the former are generally taller, 

7 features aquiline, and their fore- 

broad, Most of the ciriet have aqniet polite dignity of man- 

\ bat for the old cannibals’ tattooed 


pper lip: thin, the abode of 

destroying all expression, 

face not quite uciy perfectly so. The natives 
but they do not Hke to work 


in many instances stea- 

In one district they 

corn - mills, and cultivate 

They are geverally ambitious to ob 
ise European manners. Their 

moses, is fast falling into dis- 

to the shake of the hand and the formal 
a tecent despatch, gives a highly fa- 

~ With these 


converted to Christianity. 
great pleasure in cattle 


_— 
Po, 


horses; like 
gol sailors: have now many coasting vessels 


e+ 14.791 J GFN 
Commerce.] The exports from Auckland in 1845_ 
amounted in value to £45,411; in 1850, to £45,765. 
The following tablp exhibits the commercial move- 
ment of Wellington, Nelson, and, New Plymouth, 
_ Shipping 
dowards. 


for the years mentioned: 


Exports, bing 


Wettrvetox. £ : £ 


1s41 53.625 14.447 
1842 112.592 12.156 
1845 87,885 29.059 
184 36.176 80.273 
1845 43,221 26.614 
1646 59.415 31,281 


392,915 143,890 


Imports, 


NeLson. 
1842 
1843 
1844 
15 
1846 


18.378 

28.867 

20,228 
6.297 
3.082 

T6853 

New Prrxocra. 
1842 1.801 
3843 8.125 
1844 ant? 
1845 42 
1846 a 

9,040 - 165 

In 141 spars formed the largest single item of domestic — 

produce ex the value being £500, In 1842 

® oil figures for £1,984. In 1843 

the chief article, and is put down at £6,800. | 

1844 sperm-oil again takes the lead, al it 

amounts to £2,214, and copper-ore d 

at all in the list. In that year mangan 

ticle second in importance, the amount bi 

In 1845 kauri gum is at the head, and | 

an amount than £12,847; copper-ore, of which 

amount is £9.125, being next in order. In the 

year ending 5th July, 1846, copper-ore again! 

the lead, the quantity being 436 tons, and the 

£8,420. Sperm-oil comes next, being 
kauri gum next, being £1,261; the m 
comprising firewood, flax, : pots 

toes, spars, sawn timber, Woo ? 


imports and exports for the years 1848 and 1850 


629 
1.510 
L891 
Ls | 


13,850 


thus stated : 
” imports 

1848, 1850, 

New Vieter . £124.43 £108,793 

New Munster . 100,410 f 


Daring the year 1851, for which the ret! 
not yet been published, the and 
the imports and: ex 

largely increased. 





ey 


¥ 


small y 

were engaged in sending supp 
whaling stores to the whaling sta- 
b, ‘ coast and in Cook’s strait, and in 
! the oil to Port-Jackson. Though the fish 
the New Z. waters, the oil and bone were 
roductions of Sydney enterprise, capital and labour. 
They ought no more to be claimed as New Z.*pro- 


‘|{-) duetions, or as a New Z. export, than the French 


¢ 


7 


fisheries on the banks of Newfoundland should be 


deemed British, so. long as the enterprise, capital, 


skill, and labourf another colony were alone em- 
*ployed in this business; it. added nothing to the 
wealth of this colony. The settlement of Welling- 
ton was, however, scarcely established, before New 
Z%. merchants and small-craft owners began to take 
a share in this enterprise. Some of the whaling- 
masters. also found it convenient, as well as advan- 
tageous, to fit themselves out here; and for the last 
three or four years the whole trade has been trans. | 
ferred to us. The quantity of oil caught has varied 
from 8,000 to 1,800 tons perannum. A small quan- | 
tity of sperm-oil has also been secured, averaging 
about 15 tons per ann., and the bone may be stated | 
at about 40 tons per ann. The total value of the 
“fisheries, from the 25th August, 1841, to the 5th 
January, 1847, at an average value, may be esti- 
mated at £86,625. 
Government} The new charter of 1846 repenied that of 1840 
and created municipal. tive, and administrative powers for 
‘New Z The municipal administration was the basis of the 
whole system. Every district settled by colonists of Earopean 
‘birth or origin was erected Into a borough; every borough elected 


re) hn ge council, from which were to be chosen a mayor and a 


The common council, besides electing the 
magistrates to the local administration of the district or 
borougt was confided, were also to elect members to serve in a 
f ntatives, forming one of the three estates of a 

assembly, THe whole of New Z. was to be divided 

two or more provinces, and in each of these laws to be made 

for the province by the house-of-representatives, a legislative 
and the governor, who together constituted the provin- 
legislature, Ax there were many topics of general concern 

to all the inhabitants of New Z, respecting which some unifur- 
mity of le and administration will be indispensable, a 
assembly of the New Z. isiands was to be holden by the 
composed of himself, and of a legislative coun- 

tatives; but no one could be a member 

ive council of the general asseinbly who was not 


suffice for } f 
contained in this bill were carried out, New Z. . 
tasealy $0 bel Givihed sat Sale <. Caostnts Sa eae an 
legislatures, but into 60 provinces, with as many Cage | 
legislatures, for the time will come ee 3 , 
contain more than 60 commanities, each ae Sener ml ¢ 
times as great as that of either ba gtd pests.“ 
mouth; and even then the population of New hy 7 
exceed 1,000,000. Each of these communities would is 
show that it differed in some 

to have the management of its 

1852, an act to grant a re; , , 
ceived the final sanction of the Crown. The main provisions 
this act are that the following provinces are established in: 


| Z. namely, Auckland, New Plymouth, Wellington, 


Canterbury, and Otago, the limits of the same 
governor of New Z Each province is to have 
and a provincial council, of which the namber, 
is to be settled by the governor; before the election 
of the provincial councils, the persons qualified to elect 
members, are to elect a superintendent subject to the w- 
ance of the governor, in which case a fresh election is to take 
place, the superintendent to remain in office till a dissolution of 
the provincial council, and if, by death, or other cause, a vacancy 
shall occur, a new superintendent is to be elected; the governor _ 
is empowered to appoint electoral districts, returning 
to issue"writs for such elections. Every person qualifi 
elector is also qualified to be a member of the provincial 
or to be a superintendent; every man of the age of 
freehold estate of the clear yearly valae of £50 of 
been possessed for six months previous to the 
and every man holding a leasehold estate in the 
yearly value of £10, which lease has not less than 
run at the time of registration, or who is a householder 
the district occupying a tenement within the limi 
the yearly value of £10, or without such limits of 
of £6, aud having resided therein for six months 
registration, is, if duly registered, entitled to 
aliens and persons convicted of treason, felony, or an 
offence, are disqualified. Any meniber is empo' 
fit, to resign his seat in the provincial council; and 
to attend its meetings for two successive sessions, or 
bankrupt or insolvent, or a public defaulter, or be con 
any criminal offence, his seat is to be declared vacant. 
termination of questions as to vacancies is to be decided by 
provincial council, but only when referred to them by the sup 
intendent, who may also issue writs for the filling of any t 
cies. The duration of the council is to be not more than 4 
aud the governor may, whenever he may deem it expedient, 
solve the same by proclaination. Sect. 32 establishes a es 

w 





‘m. Roonne. Pop. 1,400. It has an | ligent tribe, in every respect superior to the Bechu- 
and manofactories of cloth, and | anas. Their complexion, says Mr, Livingston, “ix © | 
‘ oeterlos ond distilleries. The port is good, | darker than that of the Bechuawas; and, of 300}. 
“has little trade. In the vicinity are extensive | words J collected of their language, on 
a of freestone and mill-stone. any resemblance to Sitthuana. y 
NEXON, a canton, commune, and town of France, | the rivers and lake in canoes hollowed ont of the 
the den. of the Haute-Vienne, and arrond. of | tranks of single trees, take fish in nets made of a 
-Yrieix. The cant. comprises 8 com. Top. in| weed which abounds on the banks; and kill hippo- — 
i, 9,307; in 1841, 9,157. The town is 12 m.N | potami with harpoons attached to ropes. Wegreatly © 
\ of Saint-Yrieix. Pop. 2,157. admired the frank, manly bearing of these inland 
} — NEYER, a district of Hindostan, in the prov. of | sailors. Many of them spoke Sitchuana fluently, 
Gujerat, near the E bank of the Great Runn. It! and, while the waggon went along the bank, I greatly 
chiefly of arid sand, the only supply of water | enjoyed following the windings of the river in. one 
derived from wells. The inhabitants are chiefly | of their primitive craft, and visiting their little vil- 
and are noted for brigandage. The locality | ages among the reeds. The banks are beautiful 
forts horses. The chief town is Wow. beyond any we had ever seen, except perhaps some 
NEYGENSTRAET. a commune of Belgium, in| parts of the Clyde They are covered, in general, 
we proy. of E. Flanders, and dep. of Denderhautem. | with gigantie trees, some of them bearing fruit, aud 
; quite news two of the boabob variety measured 70 © 
a town of Hindostan, in the prov. | to 76 ft. in circumf. The higher we ascended the 
neipality of Bundu, 30 ms from | river the broader it became, until we often saw more 
extent, and is enclosed by a| than 100 yds. of clear deep water between the broad 
belt of reed which grows in the shallower parts. °” 
village of France, in the dep. | The water was clear as crystal, and as we a ny 
cant. of Estaing, 9 m. NW of | the point of junction with other rivers, reported 
f to exist in the N, it was quite and cold... The 
RYVA, a river of Portagal, in the prov. of | fact that the Zouga is connected with large rivers 
¢omarca of Vianna. It has its source | coming from the N awakens emotions in my mind. 
iros; runs W; and after a navigable | which make the discovery of the lake dwindle ont.of |) 
30 m., throws itself into the Atlantic, | sight: it opens ne er of a highway, . 
the same name, and 6 m. $ of Vi- | being quickly trav by boats, to a J 
of well-peopled territory.” One re 
in this river is its periodi 


iy 


at an elevation of little more than 

the level of the sca; and the reports of 

that the waters came from a mountainous 7 
suggested the conclusion that the increase | 
water at the hogioning nd. eitus dry 
must be derived from th 





- i vingston, 
_ his companion Mr. Oswell, subsequently pushed their 
: | gcomeaae pe ge an te me of 17° 25° 8, 
“and bet 24° 30’ and 26° 50’ E long., traversing 
“a district watered by deep and constantly flowing 
"streams su: to be fe of the Zaubese. In 
‘the Graham's Town Journal, a Mr. D. Campbell hae 
"given an account of explorations pursued by him in 
lis qu since the visit of Messrs. Oswell and 
‘Livi of which the following is an abstract. 
He left Colesberg in February 1851, with the inten- 
‘tion of going to Sebutain, the chief of a powerful 
‘nation living on the Zambese, and arrived there after 
fa three months’ jonrney, with three spans of oxen 

» for his . That chief was stationed on the 
banks of the river Chobe, on the opposite side of 
which is a very large town called Marami’s town. 
‘The Chobe is @ tributary to the great river Zambese. 
Tt rises at some distance to the W, and empties itself 
‘into that river about two days’ journey below where 
he encamped. About 8 or 4 days’ journey below 
‘the junction of the two rivers are the splendid Zam- 
bese falls, ‘The natives pointed out a palmyra about 
40 ft. high, and said that the falls were many times 
higher than that. Mr. Campbell did not see this 
‘river, nor its falls, owing to both rivers having begun 
to overflow their banks. Travelling farther N was 
rendered utterly impossible. When he arrived at the 
_Ohobe bis waggon was placed close to its banks, —a 
“week afterwards he had to track away from it toa dis- 

~ tance of 3m. The Portuguese, Mr. Campbell reports, 
tarry on a flourishing trade here with the natives for 
“slaves and ivory, in exchange for which they give guns 
 eapitally manufactured, the barrels being far superior 
_to our common musket. They also supply the na- 
tives with gunpowder, red and blue cloths, beads, 

_ ‘and various other minor articles of trade. They come 
from a settlement on the W coust—the natives point- 
ing to the NW from Morami-town, They come down 

- the Zambese, which rises in the far W. in canoes, and 
trade at the several towns situated on the hanks of 
‘What river. They take away with them immense 
Numbers of slaves and large quantities of ivory. The 
splendid copper and iron arm-rings 

other ornaments, which they obtain from a large 

4 tribe living in a very marshy country SW of 
ee the chief town of the tribes about here. 
4 natives informed me,” says Mr. Campbell, 
there was another lake many times larger than 
N’gmi, situated a long distance from them, 
omts N of W, and a lofty range of mountains 


least 60 m. in length by 14 m. in bread: 
ceeded up the Teouge, a large ri 
into the lake on its W side. The natives 
river comes from Lebele. At the 
cended it, it had overflowed its 
miles on each side, and we could not, therefore, cau 
certain its actual breadth. We up this 
river about 150 m., in the course of which we passed 
through the poisonous fly in two or three places with- 
out being aware of the danger. We should have got © 
up much further, and it is*probable have discovered 
Lebele, the chief we were in quest of, but our oxen 
and horses began to die, and we woroseompelled 56% 
luctantly to return as quickly as possible towards the 
luke: when I started from the lake I had 87 oxen, 
but when I got back the number was reduced to 22, 
With these I contrived to get as far as Tsapoe’s, a 
petty chief living on the banks of the river Zouga, 
about 300 m. from the luke; from which all my w: 
sons were conveyed in canoes, the freight paid to the 
chief of the lake being ten bars of lead. ly fancy 
a river being navigable for that distance in the inte- 
rior of South Africa. Here my last ox died. I omit- 
ted to say in the proper place, that while I and Mr, - 
Welm were at the Zambese, 11 Portuguese gans were 
brought to us by the natives to be repaired, but this 
we could not undertake, the locks being of a differ’ 
ent consiruction to ours. I wanted to purchase one 
of these weapons, Lat the natives ref to part 5 
it. Ishould have mentioned also, that the Portu- 
gese are carrying on a babi trade with Lebele 
for slaves and ivory. They pay for these in the ee 
description of goods as they trade with at the « 
bese. The year before last, the Portuguese traders” 
sent presents to the chief of the lake, promising h 
a visit the year following. This promise, ho 
was not kept, probably having heard that every sea-) > 
son there were at the lake a good many : 
whom they endeavour in their trading i 
most carefully to avoid.” 4 toe 
NGARL, a district of Tibet, at the sources of the 
San-pn, to the N of Nepal. ‘ + Rees 
NHA-TRANG, a prov. of Annam, in the 
of Cochin-China, bounded on the N by the. 
Phuyen, on the E by the China sea, on ‘the 
prov. of Bin-thuon, and on the W by C 
contains a town and port of the 
entrance ofa river also named Nh 
of the China-sea, and 30 m. 8 of 
port is safe and completel; 
NHAURGHUR, a town o 
prov. of Malwa, district and 75 





and 
it begins to expand, till it 
° in width measured across 
avy island it is compressed 
At the falls, it is } m. wide: 
jately compressed to a + m., 
" 350 deep, At two m. below the falls, it 
becomes comparatively smooth, but flows with amaz- 
ity in a deep wall-sided valley or huge trench 
having a descent of 104 ft, from the 
falls to thet point, a distance of 7 m. From Lewiston 
‘to Lake Ontario, its fall is 2 ft., in a like distance of 
q or ban ks of the river become 
on approaching Lake Ontario. 
character they presented at 
streath from Lake Erie. By 
embankment, constructed parallel with 
the margin of the river, the level of 
¢ Erie 1s maintained over a distance 
Geli oales above that of the descending stream: 
ran embankment forms a portion of the Lake 
) > Bri@eanal Lake Erie is situated upon horizontal 
)) Strata, in ‘a region elevated about 30) tt. above the 
which contains Lake Ontario. The descent 
, separates the two countries is in some places 
Binet perpen and the immense declivity. 
by an interruption in the general level of these 
strata, occasions in the course of the N. the 
stupendons cataract in the world, as well as the 
falls of Cheneseco. This remarkable line of 
generally runs in a SW direction, from a 
near the bay of Toronto, on the N side of On- 
round the W angle of the lake; whence it con- 


g|foam. In the extreme distance 


river, till it is lost 
country towards Seneca lake; but as the dif- 
Jevel is spread over an easy slope of 10 m. 
does not amount to more than 330 ft, or | ft. 
f jation in the surface is not 
ordinary observer 
gee the falls there is liter- 
the river flows almost 
. The waters of this 
N side of the slope, 
of wench a 


on by a level road close on the W bank of the N., 
observe that the river continually becomes wider, 
presenting in its course Squaw island, Snake island, 
and Strawberry island, all near the American side, 
and at length it divides into two streams which sweep 
round Grand isle several miles in length, and con- * 
taining 11,200 acres covered with wood. At the lower 
extremity of Grand isle lies Navy isle celebrated 
in the annals of Canadian rebellion. They then 
unite again. forming one stream as before, only in- 
creased in breadth and swiftness. And now the in- 
terest thickens, and the whole scene becomes full of 
spirit and meaning. Here, about 8 m. from the falls, 
you see the white-crested rapids tossing in the 
tance before you; and even in the most 
state of the weather, you hear the voice of the eata- 
ract pervading the air with its low, monotonous, con- 
tinuous roar. 
of mist rising up like a smoke in distan' 
woods, marking the locality of the sublime scene 
over which it is immediately hanging. A mile or 

we turn a little from the road to the ryin 
order to have a near view of the rapids, oceupying 
the whole breadth of the river from shore to shore, 
and extending  } m. back from the falls, formed by 
the rush of the entire body of waters down a rough ry 
the descent of which in the course of this 4 m. is 
ft. The view is something like that of the sea 
violent gale. Thousands of waves dash 
ward, indicating the interruptions which : 
with from hidden rocks by ridges and besser ; 
istance you distinguish 
crescent rim of the British fall, over which the 
rent pours and disappears. wildness and 
solitude of the scene are strikingly impressive. 
thing that lives is to be seen in the whole extent 
the stream: nothing that values its life ever di 
venture it here. Returning to the iy @ 
gradually till we come to a hotel. v 
through he garden’ or the Lacerta 
down @ steep and thickly*wooded bank, 
upon Table rock (a),—a flat ledge of limestone 
ing the brink of the pice, the u 
which is a jagged she sae foot in 
ting out over the below. Here 
breaks 





From this point too yon see a column — {| 


ive ashes 


is 
successive } 


the rich creamy white- 
wings of the same crescent; 


opposite precipice of Goat 

p luxuriant foliage of its fo- 

connected still further on with the 

of the greuter and less American falls; 

foamy surface of the waters at the 

the falls, followed by the darkness of their 

hue as they sweep along through the perpendicular 
gorge beyond; the mist floating about, and veiling 
objects with a softening indistinctness; and the bright 
nbow which is*constant to the sun; altogether form 

a combination of colour, changing too with every 


change of light, every variation of the wind, and | 
| the uninterrupted discharge 


every hour of the day, which the painter's art cannot 
imitate, and which Nature herself has perhaps only 
effected here. And the motion of these falls, how 
wonderfully fine it is! how graceful, how stately, how 
calm! There is nothing in it hurried or headlong, 
‘as you might have sypposed. The eye is so long in 
measuring the vast and yet unacknowledged height 
that they seem to move over alimost slowly; the cen- 
tral and most voluminous portion of the Horse-shoe 
e¥én goes down silently.” [Greenwood.] About a } 
m. below the Horse-shoe fall, a commodious road 
has betn cut down the side of the perpendicular cliff, 
and through the solid rock, tothe river. Here we find 
a regulur terry (66), and are conveyed in a small boat 
‘across the stream, now narrowed to a breadth of about 
1,200 ft., to the American side. ‘The passage is per- 





a superb view 
dark. river below. 
id near the American side 
falls. A small steam-boat 
in the.rough water just below the falls, and 
almost to the very sheet itself. We 
almost directly at the feet of the American fall, 
by walking a little wa to the right, =a ome) 
selves in its spray. Now look up, ie height 
will not disappomt you. It seems as if the “ waters 
which are above the firmament” were descending 
from the heights of heaven, aud as if “ the fountains 
of the great deep were broken up” from below, ' 
noise, which permits free conversation to those who 
are on the bank, is here im ive and deafening; 
resembling the perpetual rol ing of near thunder, or 
of a buttery of heavy 

ordnance, mingled with a strange crashing and break- 
ing sound. The impression of superior height i 


| gained, not so much from the fact thut the Ameri 
| full is actually 10 or 12 ft. higher than the British, 


as from your having a complete profile view of 
one from brink to base, which you cannot w 

tain of the other.—The village of Manchester is 5i 
tuated on the rapid just above the fall, A bridge: 
thrown boldly over the rushing and ‘arrowy’ { 
a small island called Bath island (B), where there are 
one or two dwellings and a paper-mill; and from this 
spot another bridge runs with equal boldness to Goat |” 
island. The whole breadth of the space thus tra- 
versed is 1,072 ft. Geologists suppose, and with ap- 
parent reason, that time was when the N, fell over 
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thin vague immensity 
the little Sear and were crossin 
0 ri iately before both cataracts, 
feel what it was; but I was in a manner stun- 
‘unable to comprehend the vastness of the 
‘was not until I came on Table-rock and 
eat hearen, on what a fall of bright green 
came upoy me in its full might and 
is we may compare Sir 'T. Bon- 
these falls, and the impres- 
:—“ You must descend to the 
ing rocky brink of the canl- | 
ish side, immediately under the | 
70 ft. below the narrow platform of | 
ich you have stood when you have > 
last of these stairs. This is not to be | 
trouble, risk, and fatigue; but 
exertion, for when you have reached 
to the Rainbow or Split rock, you 
atonce in a new world: chaos seems | 
never been disturbed by the regularity 
solemn and supreme. Place 
pene. blackened,and slime- | 
towards the mighty mass | 
before’you, around you, beneath | 
you: hearing, sight, feeling, become | 
and confounded! You are sensi- 
ist, perhaps, but in what state of ex- 
for a few minutes, vanished from your | 
rocks vibrate under your feet. 
iling and mountain surge advances, 
recoils, lashes, and mingles with 
An indescribable and terrific, 
sound, shakes the air; your nerves 
jon, and the words of surprise which 
from your lips are inaudible even to 
wfully stern is the aproar of the con- 
in their conflict for mastery. 
struck me when I had reco- 
of astonishment were those of 
the foaming mountains, bub- 
huge cauldron at my feet; of 
losing the sense of hearing, for 
venturing to pry so nearly into the 
of nature; and of instant 





= 4,533,334 


in 1835, that the motive-power employed tasopera' 
ery of all the cotton-milis in Great Britain was then 
of about 
33,000 horses, imparted by the agency of steam; 
11,000 wat 
100,000 horse-power he 
woollen, flax. and other mills, and mechan! 
ig the 


ia. 


50,000 horse power for propellin, 
and coal-mines. 


194,000 horse-power i 
a 


dmiflh 


estimated to be employed to operate the % } 


for railways and steam-boats, as well as for various ma- 
nufacturing purposes, since 1835, we add to this aggregate 


39,000 horse-power more, 


power of all the steam engines and 

of Great Britaing whieh, it will be 

1-19th part of the effective water-pow 
When it is considered.” continaes Mr Black 
ter-power of the cataract of N. is unceasing, 
by day, and that the power, ag calculated 
purposes in Great Britain, is only applied, on 
Mi hours per day, during six days of the week, 
that the motive-power of N. fuils is at least 
gregate of all the water and steam power 
Britain, and probably equal to the 
power employed for mechanical purposes on this earth.” 


Railway-bridge at the Fails. 


cuted the bold design of throwing a suspension-! 
across the falls. It rests on wooden towers 


high, over which pass 14 wire-cables, of 1,115. 
and, 


in all. To these the bridge is s 1 
said, is capable of sustaining 1,000 tons; but 


in 


In 1847-48, an A 
sean engineer of the name of Elet conceived 


Oe 


| 233,000 horse-power may be taken to be the aggregate of motives 


mer 


f 


bridge is now bnilding over that already br 


across, to serve as a connecting link 
railroads of Canada and of the state of New 
The bridge will form a single span 800 ft. in 


between 
Y 


It is established by ample experience that good om 
wire, if properly united into cables or ropes, is the © 
best maternal for the support of loads and cor 


sions, in virtue of its great absolute cohesion, 
amounts to from 90,000 to 130,000 Ibs. 
pron | to quality, The N. , 
straight hollow beam of 20 ft. wide and 17 
com, upp 
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A a ee ! WEIGHT OF RAILROAD TRAINS. 

oh Pachter cars, each 95 long and 6¢15 toe 
Be gross weight, *. 4 ‘ . ° 
Making a total gros# weight of 430 tons, which will 


fall upon the cables when the whole bridge is co- 
vered by a train of cars from end to end; add to 


732 — 


Total aggregate maximuin weight, 1,273 tons. 


‘The tension of the cables, which results from a weight 
of 1,273 tons, and. an average deflection of 59 ft., is 
2,240 tons. Since this assumed maximum tension 
¢an but rarely occur, it is considered ample to allow 
four times the strength to meet this tension—that is, 
8,960 tons. But assuming 2,000 tons as a tension 
to whieh the cables may be subjected, five times the 

to meet it is allowed, and an ultimate 
strength of 10,000 tons provided for. For this pur- 
15,000 wires of No, 10 will be required. At 

each end of the upper floor the upper cables will be 
assisted by 18 wire-rope stays, and their strength 
will be equivalent to 1,440 wires; these deducted 
eave the number of wires in the four superior cables 
18, ¢ number of wires in one cable, 3,390— 

- diameter of cable, 9} inches. The railroad-bridge 

+ will be elevated 18 ft. on the Canadian, and 28 ft. on 
the American side, above the present surface of the 
bank, and above the present structure. It will be 

_ the longest railroad-bridge between the points of sup- 
| port in the world. 

+ NIAGARA, a district of Upper Canada, consisting 

td the cos. of Lincoln and Welland, and a portion of 

of Haldimand; and bounded on the N by Lake 
\ tario; on the E by the Niagara; on the S by Lake 

_ Erie; and on,the W by the Gore and Talbot dists. 

: It consists ‘chiefly of table-land, on a foundation of 

f limes pended iomeng; and the soil, which is for the 

+ most y and loam, is generally well. tim- 
tered. The al rivers in ue dlistvet are the 

d river, which flows into Lake Erie; and 
Tiver, an affluent of the Niagara. It is in- 
J also by the Welland canal, Near Port 

Baneersry named Sugar-loaf hill. 

. since which it is supposed to 

‘ chief towns are Niagara 

e's. The former, which was formerly 
d was for some years the 

i corner of a township of 


NIAGARA- wb 
States, at the mouth of the a ite Massa-, 
sanga fort, originally founded by M. de la Salle in_ 
1679, It has recently been enlarged and strengthened. | | 

NIAGUR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of | 
Gundwana, 32 m. 8 of Omerkuntuc, and 210m. a | 
of Nagpur.—Also a town in thegrov. of . 
and 15 m. ENE of Narvar, near the 1. 
Sinde. It has a fort. ~ 

NIAGUSTA, Niacostos, or Navssa, a F 
Turkey in Europe, in Macedonia, in the sanjak and: ~ 
48 m. WNW of Salonika, and 12 m. 8 of Vodina, 
near the source of a small river of the same namie, 
an affluent of Lake Jenidja. I: is inhabited %by~ 
Greeks, whose chief employment consists in the), 
spinning and the manufacture of silk.» eh, hee 

NIAK, an island of the North Atlantic ocean, near 
the S extremity of Greenland, and 30 m. NW of) | 
Cape Farewell, in N lat. 59° 45’, W long, 45° 40%) 5 

NIALAM-DZOUNG, or Niatma, a town of Tibet, 
in the prov. of Ndzany, 240 m. SE of Shagatze, and 
near the 1. bank of the Nio-tchu. ng! 

NIAMREI, a town of Senegambia, in the kin, se 
of Kayor, 24 m. ESE of St. Louis. Pop. about 4,000.) 

NIANG-TCHU, a river of Tibet, in the E of | 
the prov. of Wei. It has its source in Lake ‘lziam- 
na-Yumtze, about 150 m. NE of Lassa; runs SSE 
and joins the Yaru-dzang-bo, on the L. bank.) ) © 

NIAN-TCHOU, a river of Tibet, which hag its 
source near Mount Hokicing-gseqinegd, in the SE 
part of the prov. of Dzang; runs first SW, then NW 
and joins the Yaru-dzangbo-tchu, on the rbanky — 
and near Shagatze. It has a course of about150. 
m., and receives the Bainam-tchu on the 1. -Gialdze- 
dzoung is the chief place on its banks. . 

NIAO-SUNG-KHY, : tae Kawecae ie | 
island of Formosa, in the Chinese prov. of Fokien.” _ 
Iv is formed by several torrents; rans W; and throws — 
itself into the bay of Tae-wan. . It is crossed bya’ — 
bridge locally named Kwei-khiao or Devil's bridge. « 

. NIAS (Puxo), an island of the Indian ocean, to 
the W of Sumatra, from which it is NaI 5 
strait 66 m. in breadth. Its 8 extremity is in’ i" 
0” 82, E long. 97° 8° 45”. Its len NW to 
SE is 75 m., and its breadth about 30 m. : 
rally mountainous; and is intersected by sev: 
siderable rivers, which near their embouchures: 
depth sufficient to receive vessels of consid $i 
It has also several good ports, and the 
along the east coast is excellent. Is 

known. Its hills and val 


« 





#5 


on and fastened with a gold bodkin, with 


Hy 


DP SPR) SP a ents 


to Sir T. Ra 
‘thia island, 0 


‘size, and on the head a circlet | fewer, “It is by no means easy, 


‘ The dress of the women 
petticoat secured at the waist by a chain 


l and descending below the knees. 
Eliiiesiees wth 0 profasion of jewels, 
. hair, which is rol 


The villages are situated chiefly on 
il always in positions capable 


| 


} 


the N 


count of their numbers; somé endea’ 
tenuate and diminish it, and other, being Hy 
desirous of magnifying it, according af 
to give us a favourable impression of their conduct, — 


of | or a high idea of their wealth; and the very nature 
a | of the trade, in some measure, precludes exactness. 


From a comparison, however, of these different ac- 
counts, checked by an estimate pf the number, of 


is, and 
houses are built of wood, and ge- vessels resorting thither, and thewalue of their im- 


commodious. In the N part of the island | ports, we are satisfied that the annual number ex- 


: they are detached, but in the S are built close together, | ported has not fallen short of 1,500! According to 


@treets.. Pigs and fowls form their | some accounts, more than this have been carried 
They use little rice, but employ in | from Lemembawa alone; but we think the above * 


uantities of farinaceous roots. Cat- 


horses have been introduced into | purchased chiefly by Acheenese and Chinese vessels; ~ } 


estimate will be found nearer the truth. They are 


the Malays. The natives of Nias | the latter of which carry them to Padang and Bata- 
and industrious; but they bear | via. The circumstances that attend this traffic are 
ing avaricious, obstinate, vindictive, | no Jess revolting to humanity than those which 


arms, consisting of the lance, 


marked it on the coast of Africa. The unhappy vic? 


and buckler, they carry constantly, and use | tims, torn by violence from their friends and coun- 


In war they wear a tunic of 
helmet of the same material 
a bunch of black hair. Polygamy 
is seldom practised except by the 
murder, and theft are punished 
very is recognised both by law and 
i l exports are rice, pigs, poul- 
ron, steel, tobacco, and coarse 
stuffs, form the chief articles of import. In 
i with the repeated solicitations 
ncipal chiefs of the island, Sir T. 
ant-governor of Bencoolen, de- 
. Prince and Dr. Jack to visit this island, 
if deemed advisable, one or more 
in situations that might appear best 
the purpose. Their first object was to 
whom the actual sovereignty of the island 
and whether there were any supreme au- 


‘mach dexterity. 
leather, and 
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try, and delivered pinioned hand and foot to the 
dealers in human flesh, are kept bound doring the 
whole course of the voyage,—a precaution which is 
considered necessary to the safety of the crew. In 
their own country, the Nias people rarely make vse 
of rice as food, and are almost unacquainted with 
the use of salt. The sudden change of diet to which 
they are subjected on board ship, added to the eon- 
finement and dejection of mind, proves fatal to many. 
Of a cargo of 30 slaves, 20 have been known to per- 
ish before the conclusion of the voyage; and on ay 
moderate calculation it may be estimated, that, of 
the total number purchased, one-fourth never reach 
their destination, but fall victims to the various cir-_ 
cumstances above mentioned.” The ig cag goon 
to state that slavery is recognised by the laws and 
cnstoms of the island; that it is the punishment 
ordained for certain crimes, and is perm as the’ 
ultimate resource in cases of debt. “These cus- 
toms,” say the reporters, “ have no doubt been much 
increased in severity by the temptation of an exter- 
nal demand, and are often employed) on very slight 
pretences; but they are quite i 

for the great numbers actually exported, 

abundant proof that the greater number 

slaves by open and actual violence, The 
little hesitation in admitting the fact, 
system originated with foreigners, and 

of the evil was without. In fact the 
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‘anda. a Cabinet of on Lulea, in 
‘Sweden, in the prov. of Northern Bothnia. The range: 
‘breadth of the river here is 575 yds., and the depth ; 
cof its fall 119 yds. In winter the congelation of the | and the Pacific, at a distance from sea of from 10. 
ater masses of ice, which, gradually rising to | to 20 m., and terminating in the voleano of Conse- 
ey ‘Of the cataract, forms an arch over the | guina at the S entrance of the gulf of Fonseca. 
” hame, denoting ‘Hare’s leap,’ is derived | two great lakes of N. form a great inland basin 300 
vol the frequency with which these auimals have | m. in length by 150 m. wide, with broad and undu- 
‘been seen on its verge. lating slopes, relieved only by a few isolated volea- 
» NIAUX. a village of France. in the dep. of the | nic cones, and the long ey were of en along the 
Ariege, cant. and 2m, SW of Tarascon-sur-Ariege, | shores of the Pacific. The lake Managua ap- 
and 12 m. Sof Poix. Pop. 950. proaches within 4 or 5 leagues of te Pete and has 
“NIAWEGE, or Nrwwece, a commune of Bel- | an alt. of 156 ft. above its level; but between its N 
ium, in the prov. of East Flanders, and dep. of | extremity and the sea lie the magnificent plains of 
Elene. Pop. 179. Leon and El-Conejo, in the midst of which rise the 
NIAYE-MARIGOT, a town of Senegambia, in | pyramidal forms of the volcanic mountains, 
Western Bambuk, 21 m. NNW of Pisania. Telice, and El-Viejo. On its SW shore stands the 
NIAZEPETROVSK, a town of Russia in Europe, | city of Santiago -de- Managua. See Managua ~ 
in the gov. of Perm, district and 87 m. E of Krasno- | (Lake or). The lake of yrecee at the lower 
Ufimsk, on the 1. bank of the Niaza, near its eonflu- | alt. of 128 ft, above the Pacific, 120 ft. 9 i, in. 
ence with the Ufa. It has extensive iron-works. above the Atlantic, is a considerably larger soe 
NIBBIANO, a town of Austria, in Lombardy, in | water, being estimated by Mr. Squier at 120 mi. in | 
the prov. and 10 m. ESE of Como, district and 6 m. | length, and 50 or 60 m. in breadth. The sole oumee é 
SSE of Erba. —Also a town of the duchy of Parma, | to this great body of water, and the whole interior — 
in the district and 20 m. WSW of Piacenza, on the | basin of N. is the river San-Juan-del-Norte, which 
L bank of the Tiddone. Pop. 720. flows from the SE extremity of the lake of Nicara-_ 
NIBE, a town of Denmark. in Jutland. in the stift | gua to the Atlantic at Grey-town. See article Juan 
and 18 m, WSW of Aalborg, on the 8 coast of the | (Sax). On the & shore of this lake stands the an- 
Lymfiord. Pop. 1,200. «cient city of Granada, the most important commer- 
NIBLEY (Norrn), a parish of Gloucestershire, | cial point in the republic; and on the same shore, at 
16m. SSW of Gloucester. Area 3,245 acres. Pop. | a distance of 40 m., is the city of Nicaragua or Rivas. 
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in ¥831, 1.562; in 1851, 1,133, Climate.] The general temp. of the N., coast is 
NIBTHWAITE, a township in the p. of Coulton, | nearly that of the W. Indies; the heat on the Paci- 
camciiehirey 7m. N of Ulverston, on the Crake. fic coast is however not so oppressive as on the At- 
Wh, ; si a town of Japan, in the island of Nifon, | lantic. In the interior, the temp. is mild, and the | 
4 soe ran of Fida, about 120 m. W of Jedo. climate salubrious. The wet season commences. in 
NICANDRO (Sax). a town of Naples, in the | May, and lasts until November. ‘Throughout this’ 


peas 


roy, of the Terra-di-Bari, dist. and 11 m. SSW of | season the therm. ranges from 78° to 88°, sometimes 
cant. and 5 m. W of Canneto. Pop. 2,900. | sinking to 70° daring the night. During the dry 
It has 3 churches.—Also a town in the prov. of Ca- | season, which continues from November to the 
pitanate, dist. and 14 m. NE of San-Severo, and 27 | of April, the temp. is somewhat jess, and the winds 
m. N of oi og on the W slope of Mount Gargano, | are occasionally chilling. At this period, nearly the 
Bey Loaay Tt contains 8 churches. whole country becomes parched; the exuberance of 
ICARAGUA, astate of Central America, bound- | vegetation is checked; the cattle are driven to:the hills 
_ ‘ed on the N by Honduras; on the NE by the | and forests for pasturage; and the dense dank jungles 
_ Mosquito territory; ov the E by the latter ri Bg are dried up.—Earthquakes are, as might be ex- 
A ‘and by the Caribbean sea from the mouth of the pected, of frequent occurrence in this voleanic region. 
Escondido or Bluefield’s river to the mouth of the | Natural productions.| On the higher table-lands 
/  San-Jnan-del-Norte; on the S by Costa-Rica; and | about Segovia and N er a, wheat, barley, and 
-on the W by the Pacific from the ‘gulf of Nicoya on | the rare fruits and vegetables of Europe may peat 
the 8, to the gulf of Fonseca on the N. Its preten- | grown abundantly, as well as Indian corn, and in 
“sions to territory considerably exceed these limits, | some parts rice. In the lower plains and valleys ae 
‘embracing the whole Caribbean coast from Cape- | soil yields annually two crops of Indian iam. corm, and 
‘Gracias-a-Dios southwards to the lower or Colorado | the sugar-cane, banana, mandioca, bine-appy 
‘mouth of the San-Jaan-del- Norte, and all that por- | nut, sapota, plantain, and swee wee oe ull. 
the Mosquiro territory lying to the S of the | or grow naturally. “Indigo, i 
ia or Wanks river; and claiming as a | nilla, cotton, cocoa, sugar, and pecs jhan 
with Costa-Rica on the S, a right line cording to the district, ca Sale be 
‘the mouth of the Rio-Salto-de-Nicoya | tion. Of the various sm: 
ae into the head of the gulf of nba fo a oer Nin po point 
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oe ise. At present “from a fertility of soil capable 
“o> pgp nga 


oe 
cates 


uncertainty of labour he could manu- 
his estate on Lake Leon at one- 
the W. Indies. It is sold in Nica- 
per tb. and indigo can be raised for 


cochineal plantations in some parts | 


each season. The plain of Leon is 

characterized by a richness of soil not sar- 

assed by any land in the world, yet it remains in 
meval desolation. Mr. Stephens is apprehensive 

P ‘this region might prove too beautiful even for 
or i energies not to relax beneath 

its inflaence. “Is may be questioned,” he observes, 
with the same scenery and climate, wants 
ly supplied, laxuriating in the open air 
side of this lovely lake, even the de- 


4) ° seendants of the Anglo-Saxon race would not lose 


energy and industry.” Leaving the iakes and 
the river San-Juan to the Atlantic, cach 


ha covered with valaable wood of all sizes and 
and the land, according to Mr Baily, is 
aby jous fertility. Amongst other products this 
iver abounds with manatis.—an animal between « 
and a fish, affording excellent food and 
effectual as a speedy cure for scorbutic or 

, disorders. 


The length of this animal is 
feom 8 to 12 ft, and it weighs from 500 to 800 Ibs. 


’Thé country to have but one want, and that 
Deals it'ghsiald become the coat of capital and en- 


ing millions little more is drawn than the 

se of 250,000 inhabitants” [ 1. The 

‘which continually prevails within the state 

/any attempt to advance public works or 

ecommerce; and this most impotent 

mment betrays ‘every to exercise sway 
yrer its in irions and peaceable neighbours. 

y ive divisions.| The republic is divided 

partidos meget ogee dn ac = 

or districts. ments 

ing to the boundaries claimed 


Ps Mae 
MASP 


' Leon are the seats of aniversities, but the salaries 
| the 


eyes, 

mouth, pearly white teeth, and tiny hands and feet, 
| and withal « low but clear voice, and the ‘ 
| a pictare of a Central American lady of pure stock. 
| Very many of the women have, however, ar infusion 
of other families and races, from the Saracen to the 
Indian and the Negro, in every degree of 

tare. Nor is the Indian girl, with her full 


| who walks erect as a grenadier beneath her 





voice as you pass,—nor is the Indian girl to be over- 
looked in the novel contrasts which the hello sexo af-. 
fords in this glorious land of the sun.”—The pricats 
exercise considerable influence over the populace. 


| water-jar, and salutes you in a musical, impudent — 


lithe 
| figure, long glossy hair, qnick and mischievous ' 


te 


Education is generally much neglected. Fewtowns | 


have more than one or two public schools, each un- 
der a single teacher, and many considerable villages 
have not a single teacher of any 1 
fessors seldom exceed 200 dollars. AW, 
Crovern ment. 
composed of « house-ol-deputies, and a senate. The 
legislative assembly holds itssittingsat ua. The 


| senate consists of 2 members from each of 
tricts or departments into which the state is 


each of whom mast have been resident 5 years in the 
state, have attained the age of 30, rae, S577 A 
to the value of 1,000 dollars. They for4 
ears. The representatives are apportioned on the 
is of 1 for every 20,000 inhabitants. 
be either seculars or ecclesiastics, 
sided one year in the state, and are onl: 


. 


directly by popular vote for the term of two y 
The judiciary consists of a supreme court, 


The government of the republic ia 


ty 


Granada and” 


but must have re- 


sia 


born in the country, are electors. The , 
power is vested in a supreme directér, who 





een | are found. a 
yho. and § shores, found 
ge of 6 to 7 fath. for several miles from 
¢ also found it liable to frequent sharp gales. 
groups of islets and some islands diversity the 
. surface; of the latter Zapatera (a), Ometepec (6), and 
(ce), are the ony Zay is mountain- 
ing nearly to 2,000 ft. in height, and uninha- 
Ometepee is inhabited by an industrious race 
-of Indians, who raise maize, and possess some cattle. 
Madera is joined to Ometepet by a neck of land, so 
low that when a strong breeze sets in from the NE it 


" 
b . 


‘is frequently overflowed ; in form it 1s a huge mound 
“of more than 4,000 ft. high, everywhere thickly cov- 


‘ ‘Hi 


presents the figure of an almost perfect cone, 

from the of the water at an elevation of mo ; 
than 5,100 ft." Unlike the adjacent Madera, itis bare. 

of wood, showing only a ee here and =} 
there, butefrom its. symme - proportions, is a} 
grand and pleasing object, distinguishable ‘by mati- 
ners on the Pacific at a great distance. Solentinami 
(d) and Sapote (e) are islands much smaller than 
preceding, not occupied, but cultivable. The. 
small groups merit no 
tremity of the lake of N. approaches within 18m: 
the SE extremity of that of Man and appea 

to be connected with it by the: Rio Nipitapaiter 
Panaloya (iii), which is, in fact, for an extent of 
12 m., an estuary of Lake N., and at the head of this 


estuary approaches within 5 m. of Lake Managua 


Taro gee 





icular notice. The NW ex- | 


| 
“iin | 


STRO, Nap 
bria-Ultra, 19 m. WNW of C; 
m. S of Cosenza, on the lower range 
entino, on the W side of the Apennines, l | 
ear the S. Ippoleto river. Pop. 6,000. It is en = }] 


t 
leeste l 
#¢ 


closed by walls, and has a castle and several charches 2 
and convents; but the houses are st sor ecw fe e 
generally mean in appearance; the whole ‘and ial 
vicinity, however, has a romantic and ‘picture i 
character. Between N. and the gulf of Santa Eu- mie 
femia the country is partly covered by a thick forest, ‘| 
and traversed by two rivers, the Angitola and the en 
Above Atlantic. Above Pacific. | Amato, whose waters not having sufficient vent, ren- 
M7f% Sin 128 3in | der the soil marshy and the air humid, which ne . 
16 fails to generate diseases in the hot months.” That 
se 212 8 | part which is not inundated produces’ Turkey 
river agenda ont berees in abundance. In the low grounds there are 
‘ Uinta! States and for which a | Plantations of rice, and occasionally sngar-canes: 
been announced, aithouzh it bas taken no practical | Crown. Olives, rising to the height of forest 
realization of its gigantic scheme, is as follows: | spread over all the upper tracts, but the oil is of a bad’ 
: flavour, and used only in manufactories. A numbe 
of farm-houses and tine country-seats are scattered 


over the whole plain, particularly in the neice ; 
hood of N. This anor iealen tion w the, 
——— | confined waters might very easily be removed’ by a. 

. 195 m. | free issue—never experiences any of the rigours of 
this route, it is proposed, shall be on an average 17} winter: so soon as the autumnal rains have We 


road at the bottom. and 7% f at the surface. If) the softest and most equal temp. renders ita deligh 
; Beene ened invest aanen.een on sae by ful abode. The mountains, on which are o¢e a’ 
tr. It would afford, when completed, a | great number of villages and detached dwell 
present a singularly pleasing aspect. The town : 
much damaged by an earthquake in 1688. In its” 
vicinity are several thermal baths. . ‘This town is® 
supposed by some to occupy the site of the 
Lisania. The district Comprises 8 canty ” 
NICAVA, a town of Japan, in the island of N 
and prov. of Yetstsiou, about 120m, NW of J 
NICAVARL: See Camortas’% (9) 8 
NICE, or Nizza, a province of the Sardinian” 
states, between the parallels of 48° 37’ and 44° 4 
N, and surrounded by Genoa, Monaco, the THariciai, 
Alps, the French dep. of Var, and the Mediterra: 
nean. Though commonly considered in Piedmont, 
and consequently in Italy, it can hardly be said 
form a part of that country, being 0 
by the Alps, the grand boundary of Italy’ 
Its superticial extent ia 1,750 sq. mi, or 28 
tares, of which 75,000 are under cultiv. ition; | 20, 
under wood; and 16,000 are insusceptible of | 


vation. Cultivation is 
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of hills covered with villas, gar- 

groves of olives, and orange and lemon 

jofty range of the Alps terminates the 

ae one side, and the Mediterranean on the 

ile from the centre of the basin in which 

set nid stants rises a steep and pointed rock, bear- 
aloft the ruins of an ol le, which adds con- 
siderably to the picturesque effect of the whole. N. 

is surrounded with a rampart, and divided into an 
old and new town. The streets of the former are 
crowded, narrow, and dirty; but those of the latter 
are tolerably straight and regular. The houses, par- 
ticularly in the new town, and in the suburb of the 
Marble cross, are extremely neat. Their walls are 
frequently painted in fresco, which gives them a 
clean and cheerful appearance; and they are in gen- 
eral surrounded with gardens planted with orange 
and lemon trees, which are covered with frait or 
with flowers during the greater part of the year. N. 
contains two public squares, dne of which is sur- 
rounded with porticoes or open arcades, called the 
Piazza whey and is rather handsome. The other 
is bordered by a terrace, which serves at once as a 
blic walk and as a mound or dike against the sea. 
The only public edifice worth notice is the cathedral. 
The me PR, in 1838 was $3,811, exclusive of the mili- 
e Nissareh, men, women, and children, are 
Srepeneed by a recent traveller to be “strikingly 
Bowe bs in their persons.” They are generally small in 
and of a muscular but not fleshy frame, with 
eves oo. black hair. They speak a curious 
patois of Italian, French, Spanish, and Celtic.—N. is 
the see of a bishop, a suffragan of Genoa, and the 
seat of a royal court of appeal, a tribunal of com- 
, Merce, a royal college, a theological seminary, and 
ry schools of medicine and of law preparatory 

for the university, and a school of design. It pos- 
sesses a theatre, public baths, coffee-houses, a library, 
8 hospitals, 2 convents for education, and an English 

‘and cemetery. 

¢ harbour, which is protected by a mole, is spa- 

cious and secure, and is capable of admitting vessels 
f 300 tons. ‘The bay is remarkable for its frequent 
bear, surf.—The trade consists chiefly in the export 
of the oil, pe lb and silk of the neighbourhood ; also 
rf perfumery. Its port is free, 
cause of its pi rity. Asa 

and Piedmont, considerable 

ent is here held out, to smugglers to intro- 
ufactured goods into those countries, and 

of 20 to 30 per cent. is obtained by the 

traders, ecoording to the bulk and value 

smuggled across their frontier. The 

valso prevented the establishment of 

i a importance. There are several 

bourheod of N.; that of 


Tingle 


the 
from 1806 to 1838, the greatest height 
meter was 28:8°2, the lowest. 26'1 
27-118. Ont of eager bservations 
it rose once only Se as 92°5 [ 
lowest pgint was 15° of Fah. The maximam of 
hygrometer was 100°, the minimum 17°, and 
mean 59°. The. tramontane. or N wind, seldom de- 
scends into the lower plains of N., but sweeps from 
the mountain-summits into the sea, coming into ; 
tact with the latter, about a league from the land, 
which is rendered a) na by the turbulence of the 
water. The E win dry and cutting; when min- 
gled with moisture, it isa SE wind turned off to the 
W by the Apennines. A S wind is very relaxing, 
and ‘brings rain or tempest. The SSW wind, or 
lebec as it is called, is prejudicial to animal and vege- — 
table life. Dew is abundant, but mists are extremely: 
rare.—The soil of the environs of N. is an. 
of chalk, clay, and sand, with round smoot stones, | 
thrown up into hills, mounds, and mountains of the 
secondary and tertiary order, covered with diluyial 
soil, 

History.) The early inhabitants of N. were probably Celtic 
Gauls, and appear to have ranked very low in the ior of civi- 
lization, which, however, their intercourse with the Phoenicians 
and Etruseans, who traded with this coast, as well as the estab- 
lishment of the Phocians, tended to improve. It is saoposed that 
the Phocian colony of Marseilles, after driving the natives.to the 
hills, founded N. about the time of Tarquin. The only pepo) 
of this period are some coins, bearing the bust of Diana, and om 
the reverse a bull; the former was the —s deity of Marseilles, 
the latter its emblem of agriculture. N, became of some conse- 
quence after the Christian era, and Strabo mentions its shook 
and numerous ships and machines of war which were used by the 
Romans in cohquering Provence In the 12th cent. N. was al- 
lied to Pisa and Genoa, and thus formed a municipal commonalty; 
but the kings of Aragon having become masters of Provence, 
established their supremacy over N. Provence, however, having 
passed from the Aragonese to the dominion of the counts of An- 
jou, the county of N., in 1246, became subject to the Anjou dy- 
nasty of Provence and Naples. During the war of the 
succession of Queen Joauna L of Naples, the people of N. 
for protection to Amadeus VIL. of Savoy; and in 1402, King La- 
dislaus of Naples, and his competitors of the house of 
noutived their claims upon N. to Amadeus VIII. dake 
and Piedmont. The county of N. has remained ever since, 
brief interruptions of temporary conquest, subject to the house of 
Savoy, under which it has attained its preseut state of A 
The county of N, although subject to the royal tution or” 
legislative code of the Sardinian monarchy, still retains some 
local registrations and privileges, which date from the time of its 
Angevin sovereigns. It has its own senate or supreme court of 


justice, and has under its jurisdiction the provs. of ome and 


St. Remo. 

NICETTA, a village of Afghanistan, on ‘the rg 
bank of the Cabul river, near the confluence of she. 
Lunye, and about 12 m. NE of Peshawar. 

NICEY, a village of France, in the dep. of the, 
Cote-d’Or, cant. and 3 m. WNW of Laignes, near. 
MRICHOL, © township of 

a township o! 
Wellington district, re dele in the ae 
Grand river. It possesses excellent soil, and 
with fine timber. 


by the. 

abounds 
Pop., chiefly Scotch, 1,019. > 
NICHOLAS, a central county of the 


ginia, U. S., comp prising 20. aah area of of 1480 ae 
drained by Gauley and Elk rivers, and borde: 
the SW by the Great Kanawha ri 

2,515; in 1850, 3,963, . ay pools Fh 


{same name. Its cap. is 


the state of cemtucky 


oi, 


in the NE pert of 





ve! ES 
Sa’ alitiss: 


lamorganshire, 14 

Pop. in 1831, 92; in 1851, 182. 

~ LLE, * a village of Jessamine co., 

te of Kentucky, U. 8., 36 m. SE of Frank- 
} small branch Of Kentucky river. Pop. in 


(OL FOREST, a chapelry in the p. of Kirk- 
Camberland, 10} m. NE by N of Lang- 
and E of the Esk. Area 7,302 acres. Pop. 
sree 907; in 1851, 744. 
CHOLS, a township of Tioga co., in the state 
ew York, U.S, 8 m. SW of Oswego, and 170 
‘Sw of Albany. The surface is hilly, except 
: wehanna, by which it is bounded on the 
‘% consists chiefly of gravelly loam. Pop. 
in 1840, 1.986. 


Ge ok. & mountain of Australia Felix, in 
of Portland bay, near the ee ncaa A 

~Also a river of N. Australia, which 
iia ee gait ar of Carpentaria, to the W of the 


, a township of Luzerne co., in the 
te of Pennsylvania, U.S. 161 m. NE of Harris- 
, intersected in the N by caine moun- 

inf 1840, 658. 
IN (Port), a noble teacbourt in the dis- 
on the SW coast of the North 
d; in $ lat. 41° 16° 46", E long. 
about 32 m. in 
Barrett reef and Pencarrow-head. 
Para the pésenge varies from 1 m. to 14 m., 
depth of water varying from 6 to 14 fath. 
bay is an arm stretching to the S, and Lamb- 
another arm stretching SW. Indepen- 
of these pays, the port forms a land-locked 
about 5 m. in diam. The lower valley of the 
are Ned has its base on the shores of this harbour. 
cents 8 nent a gorge about 6} m. to the N, where 
pet vid! ding the valley of the river on the E 
Tose toeach other. To the N of 
ge rough which the river rushes rapidly for 
Nod the hills recede from each other, leaving 
pen them about 8 m. long, and 2 m. 
s articles New ZeaLaxp and WELLINGTON. 
earn a Mp be of = inton townshi: 
; ew York. U. 
echhitens, on the branch of Re- 
i ign 1 
ER, an islet of eg Antilles, in the group 


ne ees we ie to the NE of Virgin Gorda, in 
W lorg. 64° 5’. I: is 6 m. in length, 
m. in breadth. 


A a creek in the state of Geo 
; ar 


of New 


“WTA AT 29°. It has an entrance of 
between 


ia De Wits Sand, between Capes 
“sod Preston in N lat 207 38, lg 


to a European Conatalions even haa : 

live beyond 60 years. Buffaloes and other: 

swine, dogs, and monkeys, are found on moet @ the » 
islands; snakes and alligators are numerous. ; 
number and variety of shell-fish is so great that here ri 
the most beautiful conchological co! 

be made with very little trouble —M, Cho; 

mates the entire pop. of the archipelago of 
whom 2,000 inhabit Carnicobar. He is of opinion 
that they belong rather to the Hindu race, than to 
the Burmese or the Malayan, but that in the pop. of 
the S portion of the group there is an interfusion of 
Malay blood. Their language is polysyllabic. The 
inhabitants of the N. islands are of a copper colour, 
with small eyes, flat noses, large mouths, thick lips, 
and Mack tecth; they are well-proportioned, rather 
short than tall, with ‘large ears. hey have 

black hair; the men have little or no beard, 

shave their eyebrows, but never cut their nails, The 
hinder part of the head is compressed at birth. "The 
occupation of the men consists chiefly in woliding 
and repairing their huts, and in fishing and trading 
with the neighbouring islands. Their favourite wen- 
pon is a kind of javelin, 


treme ugliness. Most of the country-shi 
different coasts of India touch at toa . islands in - 
order to procure cocoa nuts, whic! purchase 

the rate Han ton 6 ato Secon nna te ssshaet Al 
of blue cloth. The yams grown on these islands arey 
probably the finest in India; and the oranges are — 
good and abundant. Tobacco is the current medium — 
of all exchange and barter.—The Danes formed an 
establishment on these islands in 1756, but their — 
little colony was soon swept away "Le aakoalh ‘and they 
have since abandoned it owing to ae : 
of the climate. ; 

NICOLA (Sax), a volcanic island of the the Adria: 
tic, in the group of the Tremiti islands, to the NE of” 
the island of San Domino, and to the § of 
It is 14 m. in length.—Also a town of Naples, in 
ie v. of Principato-Citra, district and 11 m, Sor lls 

allo, cant. and 4 m. ESE of Pisciotta. ° 

NICOLA-DELL’-ALTO (Sax), @ 
ples, in the prov. of Calabria-Ultra, 

m. oe of Cotrone, cant and i, WNW of 

goli. . 1,800, It has 4 churches, Weer 

O NICO A-LA-BARONIA (Sax), a town 
ples, in the prov. of 
m. SSE of Ariano, cant, fa m. of 
delln-Baronia. Pop. 3 ap oe 

NICOLA-D. (S. 
Naples, in the of Terra-del-La' 

m. — of and Sn on 


of Cala 
Castrovilla 
tuated in the | Amendolara. 
ben er pe 1 ten 
JAN, and the x ns of 92° 
distant from 
largest 
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The women cook andeu!- >) i 
tivate the ground, and are remarkable for diity exs 
fromthe 4 


















tabove 
bridge. Along the top of the bank below the bridge 
rons a public walk, planted with trees and flowering 
shrabs; behind this walk stand the more important 
of the publie buildings, such as the college-of-cadets, 
_the handsomest of the whole, the admiral’s residence, 
the o , and the admiralty. Behind these, 
_ again, ran the wide sandy streets of the town. The 
timber employed here in ship-building comes chiefly 
by the Dnieper to Kherson, All the large vessels 
constructed here gre floated empty down the river to 
Glubokoyé, where they take in their cannons and 
tackle; and from this point they must be transported 
on flats called camels to the Black sea. Several 
Englishmen are employed in the dockyards. The 
environs abound in good pasture-land, and are well 
cultivated. 

NICOLAI I. ISLAND, one of the larvest islands 
in the sea of Aral. in N lat. 44° 59° 4”, E long. 59° 
16’ 54”. It is the Zanen of early maps. 

NICOLAI (Saint), a village of Switzerland, in 
the cant. of Wallis, to the SW of Visp. Pop. 480. 

NICOLAO (Say), & canton, commune, and town 
of Corsica, in the arrond. of Bastia. The cant. com- 
prises 5coms. Pop. in 1831, 2,308; in 1841, 2,477. 
The town is 27 m. from Bastia. Pop. 618. 

NICOLAO (Sao), an island of the Atlantic, in 
the group of the Cape-de-Verde islands, to the SE of 
the island of Santa Lucia, and NNW of that of St. 
Jago. Its W point is 8 m. E of Raza. It is 30 m. 
in length from E to W, and about 12 m. in breadth. 
On its S side are an extensive promontory, and the 
bays ‘of St. George and Terrafal. Vop. 6,000. It 
has a ally mountainons surface, and contains 











some fertile vallevs, in which coffee is successfully 
cultivated. 


Its chief town, which bears the same 
name, contains about 1,400 inhabitants. 
NICOLAO (Sao), a village of Brazil, in the prov. 
of Sto-Pedro-do-Rio-Grande, about 5 m. N of Rio- 
Pardo.—Also a v. of the same prov. in the comarca 
of the Missoes, on the r. bank of the Piratini, near 
» its confluence with the Uruguay. Pop. 3.940.—Also 
a river of the prov. of Pianhi, an affluent of the Sio- 


NICOLAS, an island of the Bahama old channel, 
_ off the N coast of Cuba, to the NE of the river Mo- 
-rina,—Also a channel which separates the bank of 
Los from the chain of islets which extends 
‘ N coast of Cuba. It is about 75 m. in 
, and $9 m. in breadth. Tts central part i in 
N lat, 28° 20’, and W long. 80°. 
. NICOLAS (Sarst), a town of France, an the dep. 
Sts tar af Hcitqetps calls vaiegs io oss 
7 . 18 m, my) —. a n 
dep. of the Manche. cant. and 2 m. ESE of Gran- 
le, and” 
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. | bank of’ the Garonne. Pop. 
environs are noted for their melons. 
S- RANVIL 


an active trade in grain, cattle, horses, 
thread. The town returns one deputy, and the 
district three, to the provincial states.—Also 
eincue ry and com. in the prov. and arrond. of I 

‘op. af dep. 1,447; of com. 260. It has ‘exten: 


oa 
coal-mines.—Also a commune in the prov. of West — 


Flanders, dep. of Pervyse. Pop. 588. 

NICOLAS (Sart), a harbour on the NW coast 
of the island of Zea, in the archipel Tt is 1} m. 
in length, and about ? of a mile in breadth, and is 
enclosed on the NW by a steep and narrow penin- 
sula, on which is the hermitage of St. Nicolas.—Also 
a fort on the E coast of the island of Rhodes, 29 m. 
SSW of the capital. Opposite it is a group of is- 
lands of the same name. 

NICOLAS (Sarst), a harbour of Lower Canada, 
in the district and 270 m. NE of Quebec, on the N 
coast of the estuary of the St. Lawrence, and 24 m. 
W of Cape Mont-Peles. At the entrance on the E 
is a cape of the same name. 

NICOLAS (Sarst), a deltoid arm of the Quorra, 
to the W of the Santa Barbara branch. . Pe 

NICOLAS (Satyr), 2 headland at the NW ex- ~ 
tremity of the island of Java, to the NW of the bay 
of Bantam, in S lat. 5° 52’, and E long. 106° 2° 2”. | 
It is the most northerly point in the island. 

NICOLAS (Sarr), a headland of Hayti, on the. 
NW coast of the island, 6 m. NE of Cape Foux, and 
at the extremity of a small peninsula, which enclosés 
on the N the bay of the Mole-Saint-Nicolas, in N 
lat. 19° 50’, and W long. 73° 33’. 

NICOLAS (Sax), a small island of the Pacific, 
near the coast of New California. Its SE point is in 
N lat. 83° 14’ 12", and W long. 119° 25° 00”. 

NICOLAS DE LOS ARROYOS (Sax), a town, 
of the republic of Monte-Video, 60 m. SE of Cande- 
luria, and 50 m. N of Monte-Video. It stands on 
high ground, and consists of a few long streets cross- 
ing each other at right angles. It suffered greatly 
from ihe explosion of 2 powder-magazine which stood 
in one of the angles of the principal squares, in De-. 
cember, 1852. Pop. about 5,000. The scenery in 
the neighbourhood is flat and uninviting. 

NICOLAS-D'ALIERMONT (Sart), a commune 
of France, in the dep. of the Seme-Inferieure, cant. 
and 14m. SW of Envermeu, and 8 m. SE of Dieppe. 
Pop. in 1841, 1,956. It has long been noted for its 
manufacture of clocks. ‘os 


NICOLAS-DES-BIEFS (Satyr), a commune of |. 


France, in the dep. of the Allier, cant. and 6 m. E 
of Mayet-de-Montagne, and 21 m. S of La Palisse. 
Pop. 1,222. ‘. 
NICOLAS-DE-BOURGUEIL (Sanst), a com- 
mune of France, in the’ dep. of the Indre-et-Loire, 
cant. and about 4 a mile N of Bourgueil, and 12 m, 
N of Chinon. Pop. 2,104. 
NICOLAS-DE-LA-GRAVE (Satyr), a can 
and commune of France, in the dep. of the ; 
Garonne, and arrond. of Castel-Sarrasin, _ 
ton comprises 14 com. Pop. in 1881, 1¢ 
1841, 10,794. The village is 6 m. NW 
Sarrasin, and 10 m. W of Montauban, 


in 1841, 
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i ies, hosiery, brocade, 
and fulling-mills, dye-works, tan- 
works, founderies, gypsum- works, an 
istilleries of brandy. 
ILAS-DEL-PUERTO (Say), a town of 
in Andalasia, in the prov. and 39 m. NE of 
and partido of Cazalla-de-la-Sierra. Pop. 
t has a parish-charch, several convents and 
; and a public granary. 

’ AS-DEL-REAL-CAMINO (Sax), a town 
of Spain, in the prov. of Palencia, partido and 18 m. 
wn 

an 





of Carrion-de-los-Condes. Pop. 94. It has 


hospital. 
NICOLAS-DE-REDON (Sarst), a canton and 
commune of France, in the dep. of the Loire-Infe- 
rienre, and arrond. of Savenay. The cant. com- 
Y soe 4 com. Pop. in 1831, 9,915; in 1841, 9,950. 
4 village is 24 m. N of Savenay, on the |. bank of 
the Vilaine. Pop. 1,621. 

NICOLAS-DE-SARARE (Sarst), a town of 
New Granada, in the dep. of Boyaca, prov. and 30 
q _m. SW of Pamplona, near the source of the Sarare. 


Bacon : 
“NICOLAS DE-LA-TAILLE (Sarst), a town of 
| France, in the dep. of the Seine -Inferieure, cant. and 
+ 4 mW of Lillebonne, and 2! m. E of Havre, near 
She ¥. bank of the Seine. Pop. 950. 


renee, on which it has a breadth of 324 m., and com- 
pri 75 sq. m. It has a generally 
> vel surface, and is wateréd by several rivers, of 
» which the Nicolet, Becancour, and Gentilly are the 
chief It contains 5 parishes, and sends two mem- 
provincial parliament. Pop. 12,593.— 
A river which has its source in a lake of the 
"Same name, in the same district, in the SE corner of 
; township of Ham; runs ina generally NW direc- 
a course of about 75 m., throws itself, 
“begnches, into Lake Saint Pierre. It con- 

principal branches, distinguished as the 
western; the former of which rises in 
latter in Weedon. 
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' About ths of the seignory are 
The wiles is pleasantly situated 
Nicolet, about a mile from its mouth. It con- 
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of sanjak 

coast of the island, 210 m WSW of A .\ 

ay oe I nn 2 pln 
. ' 80”. It stands on a slight elevation, . 

i the centre of ay exe pa, rounded 

mountains, of which the bighest summits are 











and 
the rock ahd the main- 


reser 


rs. The distance between 
land on the N is only a few yards. ; B34 
NICOLO-DI-LIDO (Sax), a fortress of Austria, 
in Lombardy, in the prov. and district and 3 m. E of 
Venice, at the extremity of a long and narrow island. 
In its vicinity is the port of the same name. 
NICOLOSI, a town of Sicily, dn 
district and 9 m. N of Catania, on 
Mount Etna. Pop. 3,600. This town, which is the 
most elevated of the towns built on this volcano, was, 


gs 






toa extent destroyed by a torrent of Java in 
1538, It has some silk-mills. 


NICOMEDIA. See Ismrp. } 

NICOPOLI, Nuxorot, or Tourncast-Kane, a | 
town of Turkey in Europe, in Bulgaria, cap. of the | 
sanjak and 56 m. W of Rustchuk, 90 m. SW of Buch- 
arest, and 300 m. NW of Constantinople, on ther 
bank of the Danube, a little below the conflueace of 
the Aluta and Osma. Pop. loosely estimated at 
10,000. It occupies a height, defended by ramparts i 
and by an ancient fortress, and surrounded by seve- | 
ral ‘suburbs. It contains some handsome houses, | 
several mosques, baths, &c.; but is generally ill-built, | 
Its situation on the Danube ren it a place of 
considerable commercial importance. The suburbs 
are inhabited chiefly by Greeks and Bulgarians, N. 
was founded by Trajan, and some remains of the 
ancient walls are still to be seen. It is noted forthe — 
signal defeat of Sigismund, king of Hungary, by the 
Turks, in 1,396. 

NICOSIA, a district and town of | 

i 


Sicily, ia the 
prov. and 45 m. WNW of Catania, and 7: 


m. ESE). 


of Palermo. Pop. 13,000. It stands on the decli- _ 
vity of two hills, the bases of which are watered by — 
the Salato and Capizzi; and contains numerous 


35 
af 


churches and convents, and a cathedral 
man style. Its trade consists chiefly in 
oil, and — Be the environs oe a 
ceous schist an iron pyri a ve 
mine, springs of petrolenm, on cocaalk sulphureous 


a 
F 


oem. town occupies the site of the ancient 
erbita, noted for its resistance to Dionysius, tyrant 
of 8 The district ises Scant. 4 
COSILA, Levcosia, or Totten: a town of 

Tu in Asia, capital of the island of 
of the same name, 9 m. 
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with snow. Fog: 18,000, shen sie- aang homare . ‘ 
is 14 m. in 
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cirenit; and is enclosed by || 
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IDA, a river of Poland. in the wo 
cow. It has foe sousce.if te ooestte 
M ; runs first EK, then SSE; 


; passes 








op a spacious edifice. The town | Pinezow, and Wislica; and after a na F 
contains 8 mosques, of which one is the ancient | of about 75 m. joins the Vistula, on api hr oq 
\ cathedral uf Saint Sophia, a superb Gothic edifice; | Nowemiasto-korezin. Bic Sif 
Greek churches, numerous convents, 4 public | NIDAU, an amt or bailiwick and village of ; 
baths, a large caravanserai, and a well-stocked ba- | zerland, in the cant. of Berne. The bail. contai 
zaar.—It bas manufactories of Turkey leather, car- | 10 a and 10,096 inhabitants. The vy. is 18 
and printed cottons: Wine and cotton form | m, NW of Berne, at the NE extremity of Bienne, at 
ts chief articles of export. The surrounding plain | the efflux of the Thicle. Pop, 614, “It has several 
possesses little fertility, and adjacent to the town is | bleacheries, and carries on an extensive trade in salt, 
marshy and insalubrious. The wines, for which the NIDD, a river of Yorkshire, which rises 3 m, ] 
island is noted, ate grown on the slopes of the sur- | NE of Kettlewell, on Black-Fell, and flows E,SE, }} > 
rounding hills.—N. occupies the site of the ancient | and then NE, to the Ouse at Nun-Monkton. ‘s 
Tremitus. Previous to its possession by the Vene- NIDD-WITH-KILLINGHALL, a parish in the 
tians, it was of great extent. containing 300 churches | W. R. of Yorkshire, 4 m. NW by W of Knares- 
and numerous palaces and monasteries. From the | borough, and N of the Nidd. Area 1,016 acres. Pi 
Venetians it was taken by Selim IT., and has since | in 1831, 110; in 1851, 114. fs 
continued under the dominion of the Turks. The | NIDDA, a river which has its source in the Vo- ,. 
sanjak comprises the E part of the island, and con- | gelsberge, in the E part of the prov. of Upper Hesse, 
tains extensive salt works. traverses the W part of the prov. of Hanan, in Elec- 
"NICOTERA, a town of Naples, in the prov. of | toral Hesse, and of the territory of Frankfort-on-the- 
Calabria-Ultra, district and 13 m. SW of Monte- | Main; enters the duchy of Nassau; and throws itself | 
and 45 m. SW of Catanzaro, near the gulf of | into the Main, on the r, bank, a httle to the Eof — 
Gioja, Pop. 3.800. It consists of an upper and | Hochst, 7m. W of Frankfort, and aftera course in’ 
lower town. The former contains a fine square, | a generally SW direction of 60 m. The Horlof, 
some handsome houses, the episcopal palace, and a | Wetter, and Nidder, the latter of which it receives 
college. The lower part consists of an assemblage | on the |., are its principal affiuents. Scholten, Nidda, 
of mean and miserable dwellings, inhabited chiefly | Staden, and Rédelsheim, are the principal towns on 
by mariners and fishermen. This town suffered se- | its banks. Alt. above sea-level at its ae 799 yds.; 
verely from an earthquake in 1783. at Nidda, 305 ft.—Also a bailiwick and town of the 
NICOYA, a town of Central America, in the state | grand-duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt, in the prov. of ¥ 
of Costa-Rica, near the N coast of a gulf of the | Upper Hesse, the town is 20 m. SE of Giessen, and, 
" same name, and 76 m. WNW of Cartago.—Also a | 27 m. NE of Frankfort, on a river of the same name. 
town of the same state, 96 m. W of Cartago, on the | Pop. 1,871. It has manufactories of linen and ho- 
_ NE part of a peninsula of the same name, 15 m. | siery, and several tanneries. In its vicinity are the 
ftom the shore of the gulf of Nicoya, and 24 m. from | mineral baths of Salzhausen. 
the SW bank of Lake Nicaragua. Pop. 3,000. Ship- | | NINDEN, a village of Prussia, in the regency of 
building and the manufacture of some common fa- | Konigsberg, on the long, narrow tract which separates 
brics form the chief branches of local employment. | the Curische-Haff from the Baltic, and to the S of 
The trade consists chiefly in corn, maize, honey, poul- | Memel. 
try, Fe and purple-fish.--The peninsula lies partly in | | NIDDER, a river which has its source in the 
the of the state of Costa-Rica, and partly in the S | grand-duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt, and prov. of Upper 
of that of Ni a, and to the Sof the lake of that | Hesse, in the Vogelsberge, about 5 m. 38 of the source 
name, between the gulf of Papagayo on the NW | of the Nidda, flows thence into Electoral-Hesse,, 
and that of Nicoya on the SE. It is about 120 m. | traverses the W part of the prov. of Hanan, andjoins 
in goon from N to S, and 90 m. in medium breadth | the Nidda, on the 1. bank, to the NE of Vilbel, and 
from Eto W, and terminates in the S in Cape | after a course in a generally SW direction of 45 m. 
Blanco, In the N part is the volcano of Papagayo; | _NID-ELV, a river of Norway, in the prov. of 
bat in its J dori extent it is flat, and well adapted | Christiansand, which issues from Lake Nisservand, - 
babe v aA Se The climate is extremely | in the bail. of Bradsberg, traverses the E part of the | 
vn un i 
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bail. of Nedenaes, and after a course in a generally 
§ direction of 75 m., throws itself into the Skager- |} 
rack at Arendal, opposite thg island of Tromée.— |} | 
Also a river in the prov. of South Trondheim, Rae 
fiord. 
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‘A (Geir or), or Las Sauryas, an inden- 
of the W coast of Central America, ip the 
Me peas to the E of the peninsula of 
8 of Lake Nicaragua, from which it is 
bya distance of about 69 m. ‘The depth of 
su a cad about ney sbreer 
1 it Bi its 1! oO 
a-Arenas, from which aad kas bay enecntst 
which ts of produce being a 
ols of Jarge size cannot 
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has its source in a large lake, and a little 
— oe into the Trondheim 

Ni VILL avil of France, in the 
of the Meurthe, cant. 5 mS 





regency 
of Tost. Pop. 410. It has a 
river of France, in the dep. of the Mo- 
formed by the junction of the Nied Frangaise, | 
has its source at Marthil in the dep. of the 
ied-Allemande which takes its 
in the dep. of the Moselle, and | 
cant. of Boulay at Condé-Northen. | 
flows NNE and throws itself into 
bank, 8 m. NW of Sarrelonis. | 
‘The total length of its course from the source of the | 
“Nied-Francaise is 48 m. It is liable to inundations. | 


DECK, a hamlet of Hanover. in the gov. of ] 
Hildesheim, principality and 6 m. ESE of Gottingen. | has its source in Rassia. in the gov. of Minsk, in the 


0. 

PSCIEDEGGEN, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 
} Rhine, regency and 19 m. E of Aix-le-Chapelle, 
6 gn. S of Diiren, at the foot of a rock, 
Roér. Pop. 570. It has a castle, now in a 
‘ ed condition, built in the 12th century by 

‘ of Julius. 
, #STEDELBAD, a village of Switzerland, in the 
ant. and S of Zurich, and on the lake of that 


} PASTEDENSTEIN, a town of Hesse-Cassel. in the 
prot. of Lower Hesse, circle and 9 m. from Fritzlar. 
ap. in 1840, 689, of whom 120 were Jews. 


IEDER. 2 German word signifying ‘lower.’ For nanes with 
rae eerreman at, found below, see the other term of 


.. NIEDERBETSCHDORF, a commune of France, 
4m the dep. of the Lower Rhine, and cant. of Soultz- 
-sous-Porés. 12 m. 8 of Wissembourg. Pop. 1,278. 
NIEDBRBRONN, a canton, commune, and town 
of France. in the dep. of the Lower Rhine, and ar- 
d of Wissembourg.. The cant. comprises* 20 
‘com. Pop. in 1831, 19.600; in 1841, 20.187. The 
town is 12 m. SW of Wissembourg, and 27 m. NNW 
f on the Falkein. Pop. in 1841, 2,922 
an extensive bathing-establishment. 
ONIEDERHAUSEN, a village of the duchy of 
‘bail. and 5 m.S of Idstein. Pop. 325. It 
a powder-mill. 
 NIEDERM LLER, 
Pr: in the dep. of the U; 
9m. N of Altkireh. 


na», Olle 
NIEGOWICE, a town of Galicia, int 
9m! EB of Bochnia, and 17 m. E of 


Ww rae 
ele and 8 nn. NNW of Brakel, Pop. 1 - 

NIEHL, a village of Prussia, in the . of the 
Rhine, in the regency and 6 m. of Cleves, . 
Pop. 1,220. | 

NIEL, a department and commune of 
in the prov. and arrond. of Antwerp. Pop. of dey. 
2.967. The village is 9 m. 8 of Antwerp, on the r, 
bank of the Rupel. Pop. 1,850.—Also 4 Sees 
and commune in the prov. of Limburg, arround, 
of Hasselt. Pop. of dep. 293.—Also a department 
and commune in the same prov. and arrond. of 
Tongres. watered by the Beek-de-Asch. Pop. 163. 

NIELLA, a village of Sardima, in the dio. of 
Coni, prov. and 7 m. NE of Mondovi, on the L. bank 
of the Tanaro. Pop, 1,612. 

NIEMECK., a town of Prussia, in the v. of 
Brandenburg, regency and 28 m. SSW of Potsdam, 
circle and 6 m. SSE of Zauch-Belzig. Pop. 2,340. 
It has several spinning-mills and distilleries. 

NIEMEN, or Nieman, a river, the Mears of the 
Germans, and Nremowa of the Lithuanians, which 


E. part of the district of Igoumen, near nn, 
on the confluence of several streams of which the 
Ousa is the principal, on the watershed between the 
Baltic and the Black sea. It takes first a W direc- 


tion,-runs along the confines of the govs. of Vilna. ~ 


and Grodno, and traverses the N part of the latter 

gor. Atthe town of Grodno it turns N and runs along 

the frontier of the Polish woiwodie of A 

bat resumes, soon after ing Kowno, where ii is 

joined hy the Wilia, a W direction. It then enters 

Prussia; traverses —o name of emo , 

part of the prov. of East Prussia; ; 

Tilsit, and’ 8 m. below Tilsit, Uivides 

branches which discharge themselves 1 

rische-Haff. The smaller of the two 

runs SW, and has at ite mouth the town 6 

which it gives its name. 

the name of Rass, and subdivides 

that name into three branches, viz. 

viet and Pokolna, which form at 

merous islands. The N. has a course of 450 m. 

principal affiuents are on the r. the i 

chanka, Wilia, Pevieja, Doubitza and Joura;. 

the 1. the Chtehara, Zelva and Szescho 

river is broad, deep and navigable, 

and is connected by means of the car : 

ie gg nye or Yasiolda, an awe’ 
ri is river engrosses nearly t 

of udonain tad Volhynia.—In 1066 the sons of 

grand-duke Yaroslav gained a signal victory 

banks over Prince Veeslay- Briatchislaviteh of 

tolsk, and it is also noted for an interview which 


sit. p 
NIEMENTCHIN, a town of Russia in En 
the gov. and district and 18 m, NNE of V 
the r. bank of the Vilia, Pop. 1,800, — 
NIEMES, or Mimonic, a municipal to 
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(28 m?W of Zolkiew, and 33— 
! 1,000. wii fy nod ‘ 
- NIEMODIN. See Fatxennenc. — 
- -NIEMOKSTZY, a town of Russia in Europe, in 
the gov. of Vilna, district and 17 m. WNW of Ros- 
siena, and 45 m, SSW of Chavli. Pop. 1,700. 
NIE: HITZ (Gross), a town of Austria, in 
Moravia, in the circle and 13 m. SSE of Brunn, and 
11m. SW of Austerlitz, on an island of the Schwaza. 
Pop. 1,050. ‘ - 
‘NIENRORG, a market-town of Prussia, in the 
prov. of Westphalia, reg. and 27 m. NW of Munster, 
circle and 56 m. NNE of Ahaus, on the Dinkel. Pop. 
1,000, It has ar? ancient fortress. 
NIENBURG, a bailiwick and town of Hanovey, in 
the co. of Hoya. Pop. of bail., exclusive of the town, 
6,500. The town is 32 m. NW of Hanover, and 36 m. 
SE of Bremen, on the r. bank of the Weser, at the 
confluence of the Murbach. Pop. 4,300. It contains 
2 churches and an hospital; and has manufactories of 
linen. fabrics, and of vinegar and oil. The trade 
consists chiefly in timber and coal. Tobacco and 
chicory are cultivated in the environs. N. was for- 
merly a place of considerable strength. Its fortifi- 
cations were demolished by the French in 1807. 
NIENBURG, Kvosrer- Nuexeveo, or Moy - 
onen - NrexnvunG, a buailiwick and town of the 
duchy of Anhalt-Kothen. The town is 12 m. NW 
of Kothen, on the |. bank of the Saale, at the ton- 
fluence of the Bode, which is here crossed by a 
— Pop. 1,900. It is enclosed by walls, and has 
2 rhs, a castle, and 2 churches. Coal is wrought 
inthe environs. 
NIEPER. »See Dxrerer. 
» NIEPOLOMICE, a town of Austria, in Galicia, 
in the cireléand 11 m. NW of Bochnia, near the r. 
‘bank of the Vistula. 
 NIEPPES, a commune and town of France, in 
the dep. of the Nord, cant. and 5 m. ESE of Bail- 
leul. » Pop. in 1841, 8,451. It has several breweries 
and manufactories, numerous lime and tile- 
works, factories of potash, and several spinning- 
anills and bleacherics. 
NIERHOXENT, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Limbiirg, and dep. of Exel. Pop. 203. 

“N or Neers, a river which ‘has its source in 











. Prnssia, in the vy. of the Rhine, in the circle and 
| 6am, Bof Exkéleas; 


flows thence into Belgium; tra- 


the prov, of Limburg; and throws itself into 


~ the Meuse, on the r. bank, 14 m. NW of Gennep, and 


4 tortuous course, in a generally NW direction, 
“about 72> m. i Wachtendonk, ic Goch, 
Gennep, are the principal towus which it waters. 
October and ‘April it ie tnble to inwndations. It 
vigable, although not without difficulty, on ac- 
scount of the number of sand-banks with which its 
“bed is obstructed. Ite waters abound with fish. 
Mi N, a village of the grand-duchy of 
in the prov, cf Lower Hesse, cant. 


m. NW of Lemberg. 
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- NIESUCHATSCHL, a town of Russia in 
in the goy, of Volhynia, district and 12m. NN 
Kowel, on the r. bank of the Turia. 150... 

NIESZAWA, a town of Poland, in the woiw 
of Masow, and obwod. of Kujavie, 45 m. 
Plock, on the 1. bank of the Vistula. Pop. 824. 
has several breweries and distilleries. pee 

NIESZWITSCH, Nueswicz, or Nesvis, a town 
of Russia in Europe, in the 
Minsk, district and 39 m. W of Sloutzk, on the 
Lipa, an affluent of the Niemen. Pop. 4,000. It is 
the cap. of a principality, and of a majorat belonging 
to the family of Radzwille, and has a Benedictine 
sin: Its fortifications were destroyed by the 
Swedes in 1706, ; 

NIEUBURG, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of E. Flanders, and dep. of Assenede. Pop, 282. 

NIEUCAPPELLE, a department and commane 
of Belgium, in the prov. of W. Flanders, and arrond. 
of Furnes. Pop. 734. previ) 

NIEUIL, or Nievx, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Charente-Inferieure, cant. and 4m, N of 
La Rochelle. Pop. 1,317.—Also a commune in the 
dep. of the Haute-Vienne. cap. of a cant., in the ar- | 
rond, and 9 m. ‘NW of Limoges, on the L bank of | © 
ae pene Pop. 730, It has a spinning and an oil- 
mil. 

NIEUIL, or Nroe11, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Charente, cant. and 2 m,SE of St. Claug, 
and 14 m. SW of Confolens, on the Son. Pop. 1,412. 

It has a manufactory of pottery, and int its vicinity is 
a mine of iron. 

NIEUIL-DENANT, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Vendée, and cant. of Suint-Hilaire-des- 


Loges, 8 m. SE of Fourenay-le-Comte. Pop. 1,111. }] a 


It has manufactories of candles and of oil, 

NIEUIL-L’ESPOIR, a village of France, in the 
dep. of the Vienne, cant. and 5 m. ENE of Villedieu, 
and 9 m. SE of Poitiers. Pop. 500. 

NIEUIL. LE-VIROUL, a village of France, inthe 
dep. of the Charente-Inferieure, cant. and 3m.NE 
of Mirambeau, and 6 m. WSW of Jonzac, on the 
Tarnac. Pop. 1,250. Pay 

NIEUKERKEN-WAES, a department and com- __ 
mune of Belgium, in the prov. of E. Flanders, and ~ 
arrond. of Termonde. Pop. of dep. 2,389; of com. 
587. " ¢ 

NIEUPOORT, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of E. Flanders, and dep. of Lokeren, Pop. 
1,227. 1 

“NIEUPORT, a department, commune, and town 
of Belgium, in the prov. of W. Flanders, arrond. of 
Farnes. Pop. of dep. 2,936. The town is 7 m, NW 
of Furnes, and 23 m. WSW of Bruges, on the Yser, 
1} m, from the sea. It communicates by means of 

with Furnes and Briges, and wi mn 
and Ypres by the Yperlee. It is ill- i 
unhealthily situated, and has mannufactories 


v. and 63 m. SW of | 
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: Castile, im the peo¥. and 21m. SSW of Lo 


NIBUWEGE, « commune of Belgium, in the 
of W. Flanders, and dep. of Varssenare. Pop. 

ihe a 
; RIEL, a commune of Belgium, in 
the prov. of E. Flanders, and dep. of Baesrode. Pop 
261. 


» NIEUWENDORPE, « commune of Belgium, in 
Pere oe Paten, and dep. of Eecloo. Pop. 
42. 


-NIEUWENHOVE, « eee and commune 
in the pror. of E. Flanders, and arrond. 
of A 623.—Also a com. in the prov. 
dep. of Oostcamp. Pop. 115. 
DE, a commune of Belgiam, in the 
Of Brabant, and dep. of Meysse. Pop. 936. 
PNIEUWERKERKEN. a department and com- 
smane of Belgium, in the prov. of E. Flanders, and 
‘strond. of Termibnde. Pop. of dep. 2,447. The v. 
‘is 9 m. SW of Termonde. Pop. 249. Agriculture 
andthe manufacture of linen form the chief branches 
‘of local industry.—Also s dep. and com. in the prov. 
of Limburg, and arrond. of Hasselt. Pop. of dep. 
326. 

or Nrxeex, a town of Holland, 
of srrond. and 25 m. NW 
im, near the Zuyder-zee, on which it has a 
Pop. 5,900. Tobacco is extensively 

the environs. 


_ -RIEUWKOOP, a village of Holland, in the prov. 


of N. Holland, arrond. and 14 m. E of Leyden, cant. 


! Ww. 1,900, 
ond 6m. E of oubrugge. Pop. D 


AER, a commune of Belgium, in the 
—. Antwerp, and dep. of Calmpthout. Pop. 


. | works, and a considerable 


in of 
of Torrecella-de-Camoros. Pop. | 
ane sae Sele 
of the Ri m. Dusseldorf, ¢ 
circle and 6m. KE of Neuss Pop, 1,487... It has 
several breweries and distilleries. ee aN 
NIEVERN, a village of the duchy¢of Nassat, 
bail. and 5 m, NNE of Braubach, . SE 
Coblenz, on the 1. bank of the Lahn,.,.P 
has a forge, several founderies, and a 


tory. ' 
°RIEVRE, a river of France, in the dep. to which 
it gives its name. It takes its risg wm n 
the cant. of Prémery; rans S; and throws itself, by 
two'arms, into the Loire, on the r. bank, and after» 
course of 30 m. “ 
NIEVRE, a central department of France, be- 
tween 46° 40’ and 47° 35’ N lat., and 2° 50’ and 4° 
10’ E long.; bounded on the N by the dep. of the 
Loiret and Yonne; on the E by those of the Cote- 
d'Or, and Saone-et-Loire; on the S by the last- 
named dep., and that of the Allier; and on the W 
by the dep, of the Cher. It comprises an area of 
651,093 hect. Pop. in 1801, 282,590; in 182], 
257,990; in 1831, 282,521; in 1841, 305,346; in 1861, 
27,161. It is interfected by a range of hills, form- 
ing the line of separation between the basins of the 
Loig and Seine, and bearing in its E part the name 
of the mountains of Morvan. It is watered in the 
N by the Yonne and its affluents, the Beuvron and 
Cure; in the S by Loire, Allier, Nohain, Nievre, ~ 
and Aron, and contains several large lakes, of which 
one, named Aron, in its central part, is the 
Its highest summit, in the mountains of Morvan, has 
an alt. of 880 metres = 971 sea-level. 
The tract along the banks of i 
fertile, but the soil in its greater extent possesses 
little fertility. Of the 651,457 hect. of uctive 
soil in 1889, 148,907 were in grain; 10,132 in pota- — 
toes and legames; 557 in beet-root; 10,325 in vine- 
yards; 2.365 in gardens; 3,676 in orchards and nur- 
series; 71,048 in meadows; 258,797 in wood; and 
144,697 in heaths, brush 


manufac. 


Mor- j 
van present excellent i ; Jan : 
number of horses, le, and sheep are reared in* — 
the dep. The white wines of Pouilly are esteemed. 

The principal mineral productions are aud co. 
A large proportion of the pop. is ' 
number in linen- 
porcelain of Nevers is celebrated,—This 


sent 4 deputies to the , 
"NIP or Nixvt, « town.of Turkey in 

, or NIN, a 

in the sanj. of Sarukhan, 30 m, E of 





ama mountains, which terminate in the peak 
of us or Krtsenstern, near Cape Gamaley. 
- Near the bay of Totomina, toward the S coast, is 
the voleano of Fousiyava, the highest mountain in 
the island, and covered with perpetual snow. Near 
the centre are the beautiful and sacred mountain of 
Yessan, and the voleano of Asamaga-daki. Earth- 
quakes are of common occurrence, and mineral 
springs are to be met with in all parts of the island. 
It is intersected by numerous streams, of which the 
chief are Ayedogava, Teuriou, Oyngava, Fousiyava, 
and Toniak. The principal lakes are Bievano-oumi 
or Oitz and Facone, The latter, which is near Jedo, 
is held in religious veneration by the natives. Sev 
eral canals intersect the island in various directions, 
especially inthe N. ‘The climate is generally healthy. 
Iu summer the heat is excessive The rains com- 
mence abont June, and continue several months. 
‘Thunder-storms are frequent, and disastrous hurri- 
canes are not uncommon. ‘The soil is not naturally 
fertile, but industry has rendered it highly produc- 
tive, ly in the W provinces. Its chief agri- 
cultural productions are rice, wheat, barley, buck- 


wheat, lentils, potatoes, melons, cucumbers, citrons, 

almonds, figs, the kai which affords 
ea pe aha species of oil, sesame, pepper, brown and 
green tea, tobacco, cotton, hemp, mulberries, cam- 


, and varnish, of which the finest is that of the 
us vernix, which grows exclusively in the prov. of 
Yamato. Horses of a fine breed are raised in large 
numbers, The pearl-oyster is found to the SW of 
the island, and ambergris abounds on its S coast. 
Gold, silver, and copper are its principal mineral 
uctions, It contains also coal, naphtha, agates, 
porcelain clay. N. comprises 5 general divisions, 
vis: Otchio, Quanto, Yetseghen, Yetsen, and Ya- 
maisoit, and 5% provinces. Jedo or Yedo, the capi- 
tal of the empire, and Menco, the residence of the 
i emperor, are the chief towns of Nifon. 

Bee articles Jaray, Jepo, and Meaco. 

_» NIGATA, a town of Japan, in the island of Nifon, 
and principality of Yetsougo, about 180 m. N of 
, On a bay of the sea of Japan. Pa. 

DEH, or Nipxeu, a sanjak and town of Tur- 
key in Asia, in the central part of Caramania. The 
om Fegan on the N by the sanj. of Ak-serai 

’ on the F. hy the last-named sanj.; on 
a ‘Taures chain; and on the W by the 


It is generally mountainous, and 
head-streams of the Kizil-I 


Sikes soet golead aapoes 
ion throu: c ‘sti hy 
and contradi rumours relative to its 

i ancient as well as modern geographers, 

is not known in Africa, The great stream to which 
name is by Europeans, is known to the 
egroes under the appellation of Jori-na, the last 
syllable being the general term for a river, and also 
of Quorra or Kawara. By the Moors it is called 
Nu-et-Ant, or ‘Nile of the Negroes; and some. 
travellers report that it is by the Moors of Northern 
Africa generally identified with the other great river 


of Africa, the Egyptian Nile. 

Hypotheses of Ancient geographers. jerodotus notices an 
pedition into the heart of undertaken by five z 
saindues, whose tribe dwelt on the coast of the Great Syrtis, 
who after traversing successively an inhabited region, a country 
of wild beasts which lay to the 8 of it, and then a great sandy 
desert, reached a city inhabited by black men, 


oases to the W of that country, a WSW course 
Nasamones to the Joliba, at a point where it has 
tewards the E. Strabo, Mela. and Pliny 

rising in the W extremity of Mauritania; then passing thi 

vast unknown regions, and, scone to some oa 

for a great space ander ground, and re-appearing in Ethi- 
opia, Ptolemy, however, whose residence at “Alecandrie aftertied 
better means of information, rejects altogether the idea of any 
communication between the N. and the Nile. He describes in 
considerable detail the course of the former river under the name 
Nigeir, representing it as terminated on the W by Mount Man- 
drus. and as giving off a divergent stream to Lake Libye, which 
some modern geographers identify with Lake Chad; but bis 
statements do not include auy thing positive as to the direction 
in which it flows, 

Arabian views.) Our next great source of information respect- 
ing the geography of the interior of Africa is the Saracens a: 
Arabians. In the course of dissensions which arose among their 
various dynasties in Northern Africa, large bodies of Saracens 
crossed the desert, and founded kingdoms on the E part of the 
shores of the N. The most brilliant of these was Ghana, which, 
enriched by the gold trade of Wangara, is said to have risen to a 
lugh degree of power and splendour. Their geographers, adopt- 
ing views very diffarent from those which had prevailed among 
the ancients, unanimously state that the N. flows from E to W, 
and discharges itself into the sea— by which they understood 
Atlantic or great circamambient ocean, They ted 
as rising from the same source with the Egyptian Nile, 
identified with it, but only in the earliest part of its course, 
of them, however, asserted that it did not reach the sea 
Africanus, the chief authority to the modern Europeans, 
sents the N. as flowing from E to W, and ming? into the 
but instead of deriving it from the Reruns Nile, he 
flow from the lake of Bornn, situated alla ig interior 
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maps of the 16th and 17th centuries, w 
of the Senegal, the Gambia, and the 
estuaries by which the great central 
Atlantic. Even the Falemé wi 
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course it‘also separates. One branch rolling BE, and turni 
the N. forms.the Egyptian Nile; the other flows 8, and agai 
ing. pours itself into the Southern Atlantic, by several 
nels, of which the Congo ts the principal. In 1822 Major Laing 
determined the soarces of the Mongo and the Rokeile rivers of the 
different hypothesis was started | Sierra Leone coast, and rated nearly to the Sources of the 
h of whom affirmed that the | Joliba, the alt. of which a sea-level he conjectured to be about 
1,800 ft., thereby conclusively settling one point that it could not 
and joins the Nile, being in fact the Nile itself | flow to the Nile. He traced on his map the first part of itscourse 
expressed their asténishment | northwards; and Mr. Caillie’s observations—to be presently no- 
ting the identity of the two | ticed —hannonize with Major Laing’s discoveries at this point. a4 
in Fezzan he never met | the point at which he encountered the bead-stream of the Joliba 
ferent opinion. Browne's | continues the tracing of its course. 
Hornemann, and Clapperton and Lander.) The solution of the great 
Darfur that careful observer | already glanced at in the information gathered by Mr. 
to the track by which the | and in part anticipated by the German geographer 
reach the Nile, Jackson in- | mow at hand. In 1826, Clapperton crossed the N. at 
merchant of Jenne ‘nformed him that | aud his faithful atteniant Richard plet 
embarked ai that place, sailed | discovery in 1827, by proceeding from 
arrived by water at Cairo; bat his | Bousss, and there embarking on the river, 
inferences drawn from this voyage. | downwards to the apex of its delta, and finally reaching the 
many places reduced 90 low, and | by one of its deltoid Uranches, the Rio-Nun, 


Lek Hee enceie| Actent course) ‘The sonrces of the N. must lie 
on the N declivity of the western extremity 
the great chain or series of chains, known'as the 
Kong mountains, about the 10th parallel, and to the 
KE of the great mountain-range which 5 
Senegumbia, and its three great rivers 
W to the Atlantic from the vast inland 
Sudan. Caillie, on his route from Cambaya to 
kan, in 1828, crossed a stream at Curnagsa, a village 
of Amana. flowing slowly in a wide valley from SW 
Sto ENE, and navigable by large canoes, w! 
¢ was informed was the head-stream of the J 4 
He was also informed that at that- point he was 100° 
m. from its source, which nearly corresponds with the 
eng Mount — in the'great ene acy 
which, diverging from the on 
frontiers of ander chy rnp pe ng nade 
the Scarcies, the Rokelle, and Camaranca, all ‘ 
SSW to the Sierra Leone coast. The inhabitants of 
Ouruassa informed him that the river began to oyer- 
flow in July, and that can then sail 3 m, over the | 
plain in their canoes. depth of the river at this — 
point, in the middle of June, was about 9 ft. Caillie’ 
was likewise informed that five,days’ journey ee 
palk ae plow frontier of ths Kagias 4 
ranco, in wi “according to ‘reports 
Mandingo travellers, the Dhioliba has 
that 1 questioned them on the 
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DhioliBa is in Couranco: and some 
other small rivers, they 5 ‘onta. The 


be § through the country of Bondou and 
runs to dar (St. Lonis in the’Senegal). A journey 
of a day and a half southward brings the traveller 
to Fryia, or Firya, which consists of several small 
village#*united. They informed me that the Dhio- 
liba That place and is of considerable size 
there. The first villages of Sanguran lie five days’ 
journey to the SSE. Sangaran and Couranco are 
ea countries like Fouta; the inhabitants are ido- 








 Juters. ‘These countries, I was told, are divided into a 


number of small districts, which have their separate 
and independent chiefs, who are often at war with 
each other. Some Mussulmansare settled among them. 
Couranco extends from E to W and to the S of San- 
garan, which also stretches from W to E. I was in- 
formed that these countries are mountainous and very 
fertile. The small country of Kissi-kissi lies to the W 
of Couranco, at the distance of ten or twelve days’ 
cna from Cambaya, and in the environs of Sierra- 
ne.” It would have been satisfactory had Caillie’s 
route accompanied the stream from this point north 
wards to Bammaku, to which point Park had traced it 
upwards from Sego: but the French traveller pushed 
on towards the SW, and did not direct his steps 
northwards until he reached the meridian of Time. 
He however crossed various streams, all flowing 
towards the N, in his progress through the Wassalu 
territory, between Curnassa and Time; and these 
were probably feeders of the Joliba. Between Bam- 
maku and Sego, Park found the river flowing in a 
NE direction, in a wide, well-cultivated valley; a 
little before it reaches Sego, the river bends more 
towards the E, but continues flowing through a level 
rich country, with a moderate current, as far as Silla. 
In his second journcy, Park, embarking at Sego, 
descended the river as far as Buussa, where his 
career was unfortunately cut short. It is to Caillie’s 
narrative we are indebted for our knowledge of the 
stream from the Jenné to Timbuctu, According, 
however, to this traveller, the Joliba, shortly after 
pening divides into two branches of nearly 
equal th anddepth. Of these, one runs nearly 
direct E to Galia, and then turns NNE; while the 
other, which is the stream passing Silla, pursues an 









| ENE direction, and re-unites with the southern arm 


# little below Runa and above Isaca. It is on the 


SE corner of the triangular-shaped island thus in- 


cluded between these two twin-branches of the Jo- 
liba that Jenné is situated. Half-way between Jenné 


h which his course lay in a WNW direction. 


“The river, on re-issuing from this lake, was about 6m. 
article 


broad. See article Deno (Lake). After 
m Lake Debo, the river continues to flow for a 
Si teriete ata Bnad bors sonsets Tisonen 
ard: im 



















Raka, its course is nearly 8. A little below 
in 9° 20’ N lat., it turns SE, passes Rabba, 
and Kakanda; and at the latter place turns 8, 
80m, below, in N lat. 7° 45’, receives its great 
known affluent, the Chadda or Shari, which is 
generally su to convey to it the waters of | 
the great lake Chad or Tsad. See articles Cuan 
(Lake), and Cnappa. From the junction of the_ 
Chadda to the parallel of 6° N lat., its course is nearly 
S; but on leaving the Eggarah territory, and entering 
that of Ibo or Eboe, it inclines to the W. After pass-- 
ing Ahoh, 95 m. below Iddah, and 130 m. from the - 
mouth of the Rio-Nun branch, it gives off a number 
of deltoid branches, she pene of which, on the r. 
of the Rio-Nun, descending the stream, is the Rio- 
Forcapos, and on the 1, the Borsy and the New 
Carapar: see these articles. In 1832-34 an ex 
dition under Messrs. Laird and Oldfield ascended 
the N. to Rabba. and the Chadda to Dagbeh, abont 
100 m. above its confluence with the N. This expe-- Hy 
dition was every way disastrous; but an interest aS 
aecount of it is given in Messrs. Laird and Oldfield’s Ba 
Narrative [London: 2 vols, 8vo., 1837]. In 1840-41} 
an expedition of three well-appointed government- 
steamers under Captains Trotter and Allen was» 
equally foiled, having only reached Egga, 40 °m. 
above the confluence of the Chadda, before it was. 
obliged to return from the sickness of almost all” 
hands. This last expedition entered the Rio-Nun 
by Lewis creek. They found the delta at and near 
the creek split up into a number of islands, or rather 
clusters of mangrove bushes, for there was not an inch 
of land to be seen above water. The creek itself was 
about 100 yds. wide, with not more than 10 ft. water 
in many places at high tide. As they advanced, the 
river became broader and deeper-—seldom less than 
3 fath.—throwing- off branches equally deep’ and’ 
rapid to the r. and 1, About 10 m. from the sea, 
the land first assumed a solid form, and became suf- 
ficiently elevated to admit of buts, which might: be 
seen here and there with patches of cultivation in 
their vicinity. At first the natives were exceedingly 
shy, but as the expedition advanced they became — 
less timid; while the banks attained a greater soli- 
dity, and the more elevated parts were occupied with 
villages and plantations, exhibiting a iicdeee of 
comfort and neatness. “The slim, waving mangroves, 
with their sombre unvarying tints, were now replaced 
by huge forest-trees of the most variegated and laxu- 
riant foliage, throwing the shade of their gigantic 
limbs across the stream. In some of the villages the 
inhabitants were employed in digging out’ canoes,” 
making paddles, &c.; at others, they appeared tobe | 
engaged in the manufacture of earthen ‘jars, 
&c. In passing these villages,” says Mr. . 
natives generally greeted us with a cheer of wel 
and as often as they had opportunity, came 
side in their canoes, without exhibiting 1 
sign of suspicion.” ‘The river below Aboh 
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the ible na- 

Same er th ern f 
a i @ most sout! rt 0} 
of Ross-shire. It extends north-cast- 
nearly all insulated. The hill of 
along the Moray frith to Dunskeath at 
point of the peninsula, and there beetles up in 
what is called the North Sutor of Cromarty. This 
hill is about 5 m. long, and 1 m. broad; and varies 
in height from 300 to 500 ft. Its coast-side breaks 
sheer down in rocky cliffs often 300 ft. in height.— 
Three fishing-vilmges in the p. have jointly about 
430 inhabitants, and upwards of 30 tishing-boats. 
The largest is Shandwick, with a pop. of about 190. 
Pop. of p. in 1831, 1,404; in 1841, 1,426.—Also a 
p. in the extreme NE of Kincardineshire, bounded 
on the NW and N by the river Dee, which divides | 10 
it from Aberdeenshire. Area 3,376 weres. The NE | of Timbuctu, on the other hand, appears 
corner forms the ness or promontory called GirpiE- | extensive territory as early as the 11th or 12th cent. biph vae 
xe8s: which see. A bold breast of rock from 60 to | ments ol Bacna sac arene ye tee NW, dies peneeet a eaats 

. ‘ al contrast to that ve antees > ane . 
Seis isvecs loan all che Kt onset. Tie bay of | Tebtee nal method Saban ewenes Seneca 
Nigg, immediately S of Girdleness, is of semicircular 
form, and nearly a 4m. in diam. ‘The principal vil- 
lages are Cove and, Torry, with a por. of 400 and 
$70." ‘The other villages are Charlestown, with a 
pop. of 200, and Burnbank, with a pop. of 60. Pop. 
Of p. in 1831, 1,648; in 1841, 1,642. 
HTT, an island off the NE coast of Australia, | avowed, many of its moral doctrines, and many 

in'S lat. 13° 13’, E long. 143° 28° 40”. It is a low | institutions of the Mahommedans, ure foand to have penetraved. 


one Mena about 2 m. long, and a4 m.in breadth. | Poe titles of dignity in the villages Of many of the idolatrous 
So 
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Negroes i t vhich Arabs 
HTINGALE, au island of the S. Atlantic, in | ou the const of te Red sea, Since the time that the Port 

of the ‘Tristan-d'Acanha islands, in S lat, | passed Cape Bojador, the intercourse of European Christians 
35° 205 W long. 11° 8’. It is about 8 m. in circumf., 
and ‘has good anchorage to the NE. To the S are 
several rocky islets. 

NIGRITA, or Neauitza, a town of Turkey in 
Europe, in Ramelia, in the beglik and 14 m. SW of 
Seres, and 36 m. NE of Salonica. 

NIGRITIA, or NeGno-Laxp, a name sometimes applied by 

to a portion of the African continent, of which, how- 
anh re nremen ners have only 2a naginary connection. The 
natives by no means consider the territory called by this name as 
whole; ahd even Europeans are far from being 
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i and Nwwata, Russian words signifying | POp- 
lowes.’ Por names with which they are compounded, not found 






NLINY-DEVITZK, a town of Russia in Europe, | easy communication with the richest agricultural and 
eapital of « district, in the gov. and 33 m. WSW of | manufacturing provinces of Russia? —— 
Voronej, on the r. bank of the Devitza. Pop. 1,900. | of China are carried during the month 0 peg 
Tt contains 2charches. The district is generally fer- | over the Baikal lake, and in spring reach the Vol 
tile, and raises lange numbers of cattle and of bees. | along with the Siberian caravans. The 
rd NLINY-NOVGOROD, or Nisuxyi- Nowscorop, | of Astrakhan, Persia, and Bokhara ascend that river, 
4 or more briefly, Nisecorop, a government of Central | while those of Petersburg, Germany, England, and 
Russia, lying between the parallels of 54° 26’ and | France descend it, so that the productions of the 
ns 7° 6 N, and the meridians of 41° 40° and 46° 38° E; | East and West meet as in a common centre at Nijny- 
fe and boanded by the gor. of Kostroma on the N; by | N. Since 1816, the la annual fair in 
Viatka, Kazan, and Smolensk, on the E: by Penza | has been held here, Makarief, 54 m. lower down 
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and Tambov on the 8; and by Viadimir on the W.| on the Volga, having been destroyed by fire in 
Is has an area of 42,432 sq. versts, or 18.500 sq. m. | August of that year. Some idea may be of 
A in 1841,1,10,200, in 1846, 1,178,200, | the quantity of business transacted at thé fair 


of Nijny-N., from the results,of the fair in: 1849, 
The transactions in that year, we may premise, are 
stated to have been less —_e than those of 


{ Slavonians, and of the Greco-Russian church ; 

; Sey three-tenths are Tartars. depp: 2 a part 
‘Ha great plain of Russia, the surface of this gov. 
is socned os 


= Se ee 
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a 


iy di only by slight undulations; it bas a | 1848. The price of tea in particular was 20 per 
iy . oe atemperate climate. There is, | cent. higher, and injuriously affected the trade in 
ie , a wide difference between the character of | other articles. Money was scarce, owing to re- 






cent staguation of the corn trade, and the paymen 
for two-thirds of the aggregate purchases is said 
have been deferred for periods of 12, 18, and cyen 
24 months. With these drawbacks, the total value 
of the domestic articles at the fair was £7,916,016. 
The following found a sale: — Raw materials, 
£1,917,940; provisions, £858,684, and domestic ma~. 
nufactures, £3,981.716; the total sales of etic 
articles amounting to £6,758,340, leaving £1,157,676 
unsold. The total foreign articles at the fair amounted 


‘that part of the gor. which lies to the N of the Volga, 

* end that to the S. That river, which has here a 
breadth of two-thirds of a mile, forms in fact # line 
of dewarcation between two totally distinct regions. 
(On its 6. bank, steep cliffs show termination of 
the plain towards the S, which has an average eleva- 
tion above the river of 150 ft, and is everywhere 
for tillage, and productive. But N of 

the Voiga, plains of little elevation extend far and 
i r} aang Sy seme mao fl On 
garden-tegetables, apples, and plums 

* ranged the N, there is no garden-cu!tivation, 

jon of the surface does not exceed 
above mean sea-level. The chief 

are the raising of corn and 
cattle, and fishing im the rivers 
and ; but manufactures also are more flourishing 
this quarter than in most other parts of the em- 
mai 
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£1,829,181; the total sales of foreign 
£2,027,944, leaving £402,217 unsold. 
fact the total value of both domestic 
ticles at the fair was no less than £16, 
which £8,786,314 found buyers, and £1,559, 
mained unsold. Schnitaler and the other 
ties state the annual value of 
125,000,000 roubles, or £5, ‘but < 
Bremner was assured by a gentleman en : 
situation, that this is only the official value given in — 
ts, which falls 
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‘commercial 
harians usual) ee 

other Asiatics, says our author by their squat corpulent 
ark complexions. Nearly a whole side of the ba- 

by the Chinese market, in which the shops are 

the Chinese fashion, though we believe that but 

of the Celestial empire actually frequent the 

iief article of the Chinese trade. Beyond the 

dings of the bazaar commence rows of wooden booths, 
Jey Siberian and Tartar tribes establish them- 

with their furs and peltry, The most remarkable to a 
eye, though not the least common of their wares, being 
mouse-coloured hide of the wild-horse, with black mane 
the back, much prized by the Bashkirs and 

its warmth as well ax beauty. “ Most of the streets 
arcades on each side, supported in front by 
ore purchasers can walk about, well-shel 
weather, to view the tempting displays in 
The shops are generally very handsome, and in 
from street to street, so as to have two 
nothing of the confusion of a fair; the 
re as neatly ranged asin acity. To fucili- 
quarter set apart for each dif- 

t description of goods. One 

groceries, of which the value sold is very great. 
caviar are exposed in most fragrant variety; 
pounds’ worth are sold at exch 
er contains leather articles of every kind, 
surprisingly cheap, but in particular boots 
of ready-made in large quantities. Mo- 
sold wholesale to a very large amount; a 
from Astracan, where—as in other parts of 
ts kept for the sake of their hides to 
ore tor milk or flesh, The agreeable 
a large value. Iron articles from Tula 
very description occupy a conspicuous 
cloth-range is also large and weill- 
oollen-goods, Russian and foreign, sold 
than 3,000,000 of roubles = £120,000. 
carious of all is the tea-quarter, which occa- 
of an immense division standing by itself. 
singular corners, not only from the number 
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is v ‘and well cultivated. Jt is inhabited 
by Ti and Pashai. The former are supposed to 
be of Persian descent: the latter bear considera 
resemblance to the natives of Kafiristan, = 

NIKDEH. See Nieven. § sarah a4 

NIKHOUS, a town of Algeria, in the and 
120 m. SW of Constantina, to the NE of the lake 
Al Shott. It is now in ruins. ha 

NIKITA, a village of Russia in Europe, in the 
gov. of Taurida, in the Crimea, district and 39 m. 8 
of Simferopol. It has a fine terraced garden, cou- 
structed by imperial order, for the promotion of the 
culture of tropical productions. : 

NIKITINSKALIA, a fortress of Russia in mae od y 
in the gov. of Yekaterinoslay, district and 20 m. ESE 
of Alexandrovsk, and 18 m. NW of Orckhov, on the 
r, bank of the Konskaia.—Also a town in the gov. 
and district and 47 m. ENE of Orenburg, on the 1. 
bank of the Sakmara. 

NIKITOVKA, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
ov. and 41 m. WNW of Kharkov, district and 10 m. 

’ of Bogodoukhov.—Also a town in the gov. of Vo- 
rone}. district and 36 m. ENE of Jalyki. \ 

NIKITSK, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
gov. and 22 m. SSE of Moscow, district and 12 m. 
ENE of Podol, on the Pakra. Pop. 750. In its vi- 
cinity are extensive stone quarries, 

NIKLASBERG, a town of Austria, in Bohemia, 
in the circle and 30 m. W of Elnbogen, and 14 m. 
NNW of Eger. Pop. 571. 

NIKLASMARKT. See Gyereyo - Sr. - Mrx- 
Los. 

NIKLOWITZ, or Mixovowice, a town of Aus- 
tria, in Moravia, in the circle and 8 m. N of Zuaym. 
Pop. 796. 

NIKOLA (Satyr), a town of the archd. of Austria, 
in the prov. of Lower Austria, and circle of the 
Muhl, 27 m. SE of Freystadt, on the 1. bankof the 
Danube. 

NIKULAEVKA, a town of Russia in Europe. in 
the gov. and district and 24 m. S of Yekaterinoslav, 
on the 1. bank of the Dnieper. 4 

NIKOLAEVSKA, a town of Russia in Europe, in 
the gov. and 90 m. SSW of Saratov, district and 60 
m. NW of Kamychin, on the 1. bank of the 1 f 
vieditza. a, 

NIKOLAEVSKALA, a town of Russia in Bat 
in the gov. of Saratoy, district and 5m. ESE of 
mychin, on the 1. bank of the Volga. ie 

NIKOLAEVSKAIA - KREPOST, a town and 
fortress of Russia in Asia, in the prov. and 75 m. W 
of Omsk. It is situated in the midst of a ‘marsh 
surrounded with wood, and is extremely unhealthy, 
It contains about 150 houses. The fort forms one _ 
of the Ishim line. if Mie 

NIKOLAI, or Mrxonow, a town of Prussia, in the 
proy, of Silesia, in the reg. and 56m, SE of : 
circle and 15 th. N of Pless. Pop. 3,320,» 

NIKOLAIEV. See Nicorarrr. | _ 

NIKOLAIEYV, a town of Russia in Bur 
gov. of Podolia, district and 14 m. NW 
rov, and 66 m. N of Kameneta. | Pop. 

a town in the gov. of Vilna, district and 





‘Russia,on the coast of Imeritia, at the 
Natanebi, 15 m. SSE of Poti. It was 


nena to Doteher 1088, 
AVDINSK, a town of Russia in Eu- 
in the gov. avd 180 m. NNE of Perm, 60 m. 


of Verkhorourie, on the |. bank of the Lialia. 
~ NIKOLSBURG, or Mixctow, a town of Austria, 
in Moravia, in the circle and 27 m. 8 of Brann. 
i 8,000, of whom a large ion are Jews. 
It has a fine castle, and a valuable library belonging 
rere senna cele, a Seengie 
. seminary, a lyceam, a gymnasium, and a public library 
and museum. The environs afford excellent wine, 
contain several 
NIKOLSK, a district town of Russia in En- 
in the gov. of Vologda. The district com- 
lakes and marshes. It is well- 


of Riazan, district and 1 m. W 
the Pronia.—Also a 

j, district and 54 m. NNE 

of Pavlovsk, on the 


in 1181 by the Novgorodians. { 
NIKOUP, a town of Tarkey in Europe, in Bul 
ria, in the sanj. of Rustchuk, 48 m Si of Nik 
and 12 m. N of Ternova, on the |. bank of the Rou- 
sita, near its confluence with the Jantra. F 
NIKSAR, a town of Turkey in Asia, in Asia Mi-. 
nor, in the gov. and 60 m. N of Sivas, and 86m. NE | 
of Tokat, on the r. bank of the Kucilu-Hissar. It 
is built on the slope of a hill, bat is commanded by 
a fort constructed by the Genevese. The houses, 
which are chiefly of wood, are 3 or 4 stories in hei 
and roofed with tile. Some of them are surroun 
with gardens. The tote! pop. of N. is estim: to 
consist of 600 Turkish families, 120 Armenian, and 
60 Greek. The town contains a citadel and severa 
bazaars. ri 
, NIKSIKI, a village of Turkey in eu) in Bos-. 
nia, in the sanj. of Herzegovina, 78:m. SW of Mos-- 
tar, and 60 m. ENE of Ragusal, on the frontier of | 
Mon A little to the W of the village isa) 
small lake of the same name. " 
NILAB, a town of the Punjab, on the 1. bank of 
the Indus,at the confluence of the Hurru, a Tittle” 
below Attock. The river is here 120 ft. in depth, 
but narrow, and is crossed by a ferry. . 
WIL-ABAISSE, « commegs Belgium, in the 
Bc; of Brabant, and dep, N Vincent.) 
int-Martin. Pop. 362. yi 
NILE, the great river of Egvpt and of Eastern” 
Africa, composed of the union of three head- 
streams, the western of which is the Abiad_ 
or White river; the central, the Babr-el-Azrek or 
Blue river; and the eastern, the Takazze or Atbara. 
It takes the name of the Nile only after the junction | 
of the Bahr-el- Abiad and Bahr-el-Azrck. The former 


stream—which it is no matter of ; 
i larger and rica head reatt of thie ; 
—has its rise somewhere in the wits 
terious heart of the African 
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signifies ‘moon’ in the language of the 

wellers on the coast,’ from whom the Greek mer- 

seamen of Alexandria, trading with India and Eastern 

ly to the time when they had acquired a know- 

iy or BW monsoon, obtained poe perc 

pper N. which are recorded by ony le 
conceives to be the fundamental error of Ptolemy 

extension much too far southwards, and shows 

of the N., which that geographer places on the W 

of the Anthropophagi, bordering on the Bar- 

in the vicinity of the island of Afenuthias, inust he 

in about 2° S lat., and 34° E long. at the extreme cast- 

land of Eastern Africa, and at a distance of 

m. from the istand of Zanzibar, which island is 

identified with Menuthias by D' Anville, Vincent. and De Frober- 

Among other evidence in support of this conclusion, Dr. 

refers statement of the Arabian geographer, Thn-el- 

above the country of the Zindj (Zan- 

‘towards Egypt, and the other to the 


3 my geeosd the probability that the latter 
which falls into the Indian ocean in 
“ to have some of its sources 


he explains how the contiguity of the 
vers ia, according to the native mode of think- 
ual water-communication between the 

the two would be rezarded as branches 

Boeke regards the great certral table-land 
elevated region of irregular surface, 

‘ation towards the Red sea and 

shed between the streams flowing 

ry to the N., being along the ex- 

of this table-iand. In his opinion, Ptolemy fell 
making the ‘ Mountains of the Moon * 
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of lofiy mountains, and 
lountains of the Moon—is 
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this source of M. d'Abbadie’s Nile has dried up, or 
that he has abandoned it, since he no longer mentions 
the source of the river into quite a different e 

try, nemeély, into the forest of Babia, between I: 
and Jimma-Kaka, in Jat. 7* 49° N, and . 4° E of ft: 
It so happens that during the expedition which Mahommed All, 
viceroy of Egypt, sent in 1841-42 to explore the White Ni 
navigated the river from its bifurcation in Sennaar upwards, as 
far as the 4th degree of N lat, the furthest point till then reached” 
by any traveller, and there we were told that the sources lay still 
further tothe 8, [See 7 Discovery of the Sources 
the White Nile, by F. Werne] M. Antoine d'Abvadie establishes 
three rules, which, according to him, ought to determine the true 
source of a river—namely, Ist. Universal consent. 20. The 
greater volume of water. 3d. In’ deciding between equal volumes 
of water, a preference is generally given to that tributary whose 
direction coincides most nearly with the course of the 
lower river. It is, however, remarkable that in his present clan 
to the discovery of the source of the White N., he altogether dis- 
cards the first of these laws; for he tells us that the natives near 
the sources of his White N assert that ail the waters of that dis- 
trict flow into the Abbai [the Blue river]. A tribe which has com- 
mercial intercourse with another by means of a direct water- 
communication, as M. d'Abbadie pretends is the case by meansof 
his hypothetical river, between the inhabitants of Kafa and Enarea 
on the one hand, and those of Bari on the other, ought, ifthe same 
circumstances of climate exist, to possess domestic 
mais, and similar prodactions and usefal articles. According fo 

. d'Abbadie, Enarea and Kafa possess coffee, and both horses 
and mules; but all these are utterly unknown in the kingdom’ — 
of Bari, in 4° N lat., which was visited by us during anos go F 
dition. Again, according to M. d’Abbadie, there are ‘i 
sheep, nor fowls, nor leather, in Kafa and Enarea; while a 
these are met with in Bari, The value of dollars is, 
known in Kafa; bat money is not known at all in Bari 
kono, the king of Bari, and his com; i 
when describing to us the situation of the 
N,, which river is called Tubirih in that 
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Y S the map of Eastern Africa ‘ak 


hite Nile.) The course of the White Ni 
Here we find a ridge of 


Ww 


crm be 
ourney of M. D' Arnaud was filied 
stretching across the bed of the 


would not perhaps be 

the olservations of 

has been explored to a little Sof the 
lat.; between that pa: 

The Bari Negroes informed W 


andjaro, or 4° 3¢ 
nearly a blank. 


‘to 8 in 


an Se instead 


inte the basin which likewise 
that 
. are merely 
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Messrs. dW Abbedic’s concia- 
material question at issue he- 
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of the great lake of Eastern 
forms the boundary in the former 


We ha 

20° E long, 
mai 

yee 


ongo 


of Afriea have hi 
no existence; and Dr. Beke 


“had. Descending the 
NNE direction, we come, 


Or it may be that 
if anythi 
be limited br 


really 


bled the Smits a te busi | 


who “had never seen either we 
found to be formed on the E by 


Babr-el-Abiad comes from a wh 


mountains of the Moon,’ in th: 


Lafidji flowing inw the Tediad wcsan, 
extent to the westwards of the 
rary tr aint eke 
be: 
b 
western arm, called Bab: 
lah, which is described b 


by that of the Upper G 


lantic. 


of which is quite white. 


most 
have 
€ 


and oO the 

Rave N., did not 
winds the 

Dr. Benes 

the teven- 
eastern part 
lag pobut of 
Africa, 
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ridge of the Abys- 
wame reige, and 

ef the name of tue 
for in the word Morsi. 


rain 

" 

at 
Gepend, to a cunsbht- 
the pirysical geogra 
ejections tnvelved in Lr, 


consequently upon tbe rgit 


was not whether this or that 
we mest asign tothe Na 





(> ingregne in 
t SE occur, accompanied by dark-red and yellow 


of dust fill the air. 
‘ end of the rainy season there arises a regular 
—= far as to 10° N lat., from Oc- 


at Ambukol, and continue their journey to Kha 
across the intervening country known as the 
uda desert. The course of the river is NN 
but at Maragha, it assumes a N direction 
little below this last point, inclines to 

and enters the Dar-el-Mahass in Lower Nub 


Rhamnus | where it turns NE, Under the parallel 


of the 
Balanite Egyptiaca, and Sal- 

rains, the soil becomes cov- 

most luxuriant vegetation.” Under the 

of 14° 207, of the Jebel-Musselet, the 
and then flows nearly di- 

15° 41’, E long. 82° 30, 

confinence of the Bahr-el- 

i Bahr-el-Aarek, aud one of the 
therefore of Central Africa. Here the 

n of the stream above the level of the Medi- 
See articles Kaarrum, Apat, 


of 
- forms ~ pa ete known as a of bib anh 
‘assing the splendid remains of Ipsambul, and th 
towns of Derr, and Dandour, it changes its course’ 
nearly direct N, and under the parallel of 34 
forms the last or lowest cataract near Essuan 


Assuan, on the § frontier of Egypt, See article 


ABSSUAN. 

Lower Nile.| The princi 
tion of the course of the N. which lies wi 
Egyptian frontier are touched upon i 
Eorrt. From Assuan to Cairo, 
the river, the distance is 545 m., 
formed with great ease by a steam 
6 in. water. ‘Clot Bey estimates 
river above the Mediterranean, at 
ft.; and at Cairo 40 French ft. 
same authority, the river flows, i 
course, at the rate of 2 m. an 
season, and 3 m. agp. Pty 
water carried down dw 





cae = en- 
side of Egypt, 
open from the desert, 

ion to the whole 

it is evident, he adds, 

e extent of the alluvial de- 


there is a greater pro- 

of cultivation now than at 
Sections across the Desert 

@ gradual ascent from the 
eastward, till you reach the | 
in-plain of some extent, from 
leys or torrents running in a W 

pty themselves into the N., and those 

d into the Red sea. In those parts 

* vigcvanid range joins the secondary monn- 
to the sea is generally shorter and 

d, but the general character is the same; 
ibyan side is a similar ascent, to the summit 


ii range which forms the extensive 
ind of that Sg Africa. = oases are 
depressions is mountain-plain; and they 

the Oasis Parva being of a much 
Great From these facts 

the springs in the former are not 
that part of the N. lying in the same 
from some distant point where the 

x is more elevated. ‘Ihe water of the 
the Great Oasis by means of the bed 


sive plains of Ethiopia—now 
‘ance of a wilderness—owed, 


to have been at Silsilis, or Jebel-el-Silsileh, that. 
rocky barrier which kept up the river to its eit 
level gave way, not all at once, however, 
reason to believe that —— three subs 

lace at intervals. e catastrophe 
seieibty at a period anterior to history; 

that among the wonders which t 

ighted to relate, no —— of tor etre 
traordinary and so important in conseq’ 
should have been preserved. On the subject 
precise period when the ancient barrier of the N. 
was brokén down, it is difficult to arrive at any cer- 
tainty. Sir Gardner, however, concludes, from cal- 


culations set down in this communication, that it Aa 


occurred between the years 1700 and 1500 B.¢, or 

between 3,550 and 3,353 years ago. oi ae 8 
To the separate article on the D. 

the reader is referred for full information a my 


the features of the river, in this inter 
Egypt. To what is there rated we mi 


that a railway is now executl 
of English engineers, betw: 
dria, which is to be carried 
lar bridge, at e 
when ae Bx gepnbine= however, 
rest on the top e tube, as its dimensions 
small for the entrance of a locomotive engine. We 
may also here add the interesting information, that” 
by means of some valuable obser 
made by Mr. Robert Stephenson during his 
Egypt, while planning this railway line, and 
the rectification of the levels in some lea 

on the same authority, Miss Fanny Co 

of iad id sen iat Lower agi, 

of land and sea, wer . 
approaching to geological certainty, uj 


of Darius H, or B.C. 52 i 


the N., 
Bae where the river is 1,500 fi 


Ina 





a ier of ssn the os!’ ol Cotas 
in Ben-Lomond; rung 


«on the E by Skeneateles, and on 

ig a ag lake. Pop. in 1840, 2,234.—Also 
Berrian co., in the state of Michigan, 

W of Detroit. Pop. 1,420. The v. is on 
's river. It contains about 1,000 inbabi- 


ILGHERRY. See Nemenerry Mountains. 
L ‘HA, a town of Hindostan, in Nepaul, 
oy m. in a direct line N of Katmandu, and at the 
of the lofty peak of Gosain-Sthan. It contains 
sveral springs, and a temple dedicated to Mahadeva, 
resorted to by great numbers of pilgrims, who 
r hither about the end of July. Throughout the 

of the year it is totally deserted. 

- NILLANDU-ATOLLS, a double group of islands 
in the Maldive archipelago, to the N of Colloman- 
It is 40 m. in length from N to 8, and is 
a N and aS group, comprising a total 
48 islands, and about 1,000 inhabitants. 
¢ extreme ‘NE island is in N Jat. 3° 01’ E long. 


v {BIK, a parish of Australia Felix, in the 
bounded on the N by the p. of Morang; 
°W by the Yarra-Yarra rivulet; and on the S 
Yarra-Yarra river. 

NIL. ieee Nya — of price 3 En- 
@ gov. of ‘Iver, in the of the district 
Reon on an island of Lake Balighes It is 

es and affluence. 
E UX, a commune of Belgium, in the 
at Brabant and dep. of Nil-Saint-Saint-Mar- 


INT-MARTIN, a commune of Belgium, 
not Brabant and dep. of Nil-Saint-Saint- 


-VINCENT, a commune of Belgium, 
¢ t, and dep. of Nil-Saint: Saint- 


RTIN, a 


across the Wall's a ee 0} 

A shady promenade, called 

an extensive view of the course of 
surrounding country. The only article of x 
ture for which the town is celebrated is its p 
which is sent to almost every part of the 
lands; it has, however, manufactories of E 


post in 
= Cawsar, and an imperial city under Charle- _ 
e; but is known in history Baga the he eno t 
ae ed here in 1678. It was taken by the French in. 
1794, after a severe action. aes 
NIMES, or Nismes, a town of France, the cap. ot : 
the dep. of Gard,’on the railway from Boaueaiee: 
Cette, 30 m. NE Sone ee ae 
E long. 4° 20’ 46”. Pop, in 1789, idal 
39,068; in 1846, 47,215, of whom 235, 
testants. It stands in a beautifal plain, ur 
with undulating eminences, and fertile in corn 
and olives. The interior of the town is 
irregular, and the houses in general ill-built, 
few are respectable, if not handsome. The 
which are nearly as large as the town, ha’ 
straight and regular streets, and the whol 
cleaner than most of the southern towns 
The close built part of the town is surn 
boulevards, on the site of the mont: ore 
which formerly enclosed the city. 
de l’Esplanade is a hall of j pms uilt 
style, and adorned with ‘ Coaches 


ther is a handsome hospital. N. 
academy of sciences, but it has a 7 
university academy, with a oar of 38,009 vo vol 


society of medicine and lture, 
the fine arts, and several other literary and se 
institutions. It has also extensive Q 
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: a village of Franklin township, Sum- 
mit co. in the state of Obio, U.S. 121 m. NE of 
‘a town of Mandsharia, in the prov. of 


Pop. in 1840, 100. 
‘Olé, on the 1. bank of the Nonni, 42 m. NNE 


_NIMMEN, 


 Kirin- 


fer’ 


si A 
lg HIRE: 


- 
a E 
3% 


fal 


viewin, 

was ie 

serach oot 

ter of introdinctions 
poncperabic ms 


The circle 
m., and 23,036 inhabi- 


of Breslau. 
i of Breslau, and 9 m. E 
the Lohe. Pop. in 1837, 1,654. 
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rele and town of Prussia, in the 


walls, and contains 2 Lutheran 
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ie NN BA town of Aran in Yemen 5m. | 
i 2 ompandaamne Arabs, the territory of Shendy 


depoused 
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the monuments now 
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mies, Béasheikha, 


to that aren. 


, Mr. Ainsworth con’ 
moment. In any case, #8 many 
a 


Tel Kaif, Badazani, Hasseini, Tel Y: 


wement-slabs | man Ali, &c., must be left out as could be got 


Jervis, 
Yakut, 8 


ink, Kara 
Mespitn QMosu}), according to 


Siculus, gives only 


researches—and 
23 . mt 
by Diodorus 
palace the son of its | Karamles is a distance of 16 


hich we have the ruins.in the centre | measarements of Diodorus Siculu 


jit the edifice now covered by the 


y De. 
proposed by Major 


Nimrid, Koyw 


IB 


A well: 


x BT pee 


2 
$3: eS 


z 
aij 


veh ae 


exceed 9 or 10m. No arbitrary grouping o 


as the inscriptions on the bricks | would be satisfactory. 


le founded at the same time a new city 


down upon it, 

to Nine’ 

as 

ns 

nid from Yaron: 


pot seep ta 
by | not be brought 
of | Mosul is, according to 


, or 


I prob, 


edifice in the NW corner of the principal mound 
added to the 


dimensions 


founding a new dyni 
laces. This ap- 


iwrud represents 


ou Hi 
a 4 


its side, ha > 
again 
the par 


ied 


i 
He 


Hae 
3 Hd 


w8 kinds for the diversion 
by walls and ,towers, may, 
of low mounds branching out 
monarchs added to the first 


ity of the empire, a 


by 


ay 


nations, the 


the erection of a new building, 
The city, gradually spreading, 


or paradise as it was called, 
such additional 
with Nineveh, Nir 
To the first 


park, 
formed 


or the two combined; the smaller 


around it, over the face of the country. 
game of v: 


or palace, 
attached a 





but presents mo in t edifice, pt 


exce, 
. | one of which is of large size, Its streets: 


equator. Nothing is known of it 
of Somali traders; who repre- 

er a sovereign chief. 
ish of Somersetshire, 14 m. N 
Area 1,445 acres. Pop. in 1831, 


of co, Calla- 

‘op. 2,059. 
in the prov. and 
for quarries of fine 


row, and are crossed here and there by heavy 
arches. it cop, hor bon cama " 
200,000 and 300,000, Of the pop. within the ws 

has been estimated that four-fifths are: ed 
trade, merchandise, or labour; while no less ‘ 
tion than the remaining fifth is calculated to belong 
pref : 2 candle: duenate pos 
the nates and candi f t 

but also the writers and. in the pub 

Of the pop. in the 
extending to the b 


femal ft are 
le part o! ae 


extent, in wea' 


statement which was once made by the py rn ae 





0 uld probably, as in 
last war, be occupied by British 
bs; and, once te-occupied, it would be perma- 

retained, and fiwowsd substituted for Hong 

cong, as the base of British power. This would 

EME Weeukiag the sary Ciglec, woes be ready 
ro ' ing the same wor 

at once to enter on this fertile, salubmous, and po nf 

‘ ane + men at dion > peso 

ible uropeans 0} inary i 

1; the boundary regulations permit a con- 

neon vgr scone exertion ; oa — 

ndly respectful to foreigners; the rulers 

no os geal to oppose the efforts of mis- 

the dialects of Shang-hai and N., 

ugh dissimil , resemble each other more than at 

other two of the consular cities of China.” One 

“the branches of the river of N. leads in a NE 

tion to bo al and Hang-chu-fu; the other, or 

ch to Fung-wai. A bridge of boats 


hig : connects the town with its suburbs. Inethe year 
> Po. 


body of troops held winter-quarters 
h weather set in intensely cold in the mid- 
ember, on the 14th of that month the 


ling hills were all covered with snow, which 
neavily in the town itself. 
. See Kyan-Duayrn. 

NING-TU, a town of China, in the prov. of Kiang- 

N lat. 26° 27, E long. 115° 49”. 
NING-YUEN, « town of Eastern Tartary, near 
n of China, situated on a small river of the 
fa falls into the gulf of Leao-tung, 
50 m. E of Pekin.—Also a town of China, in the 
‘ov. of H N lat. 25° 32’, E long. 111° 46’. 
N , & bight on the NE coast of Aus- 
Point Barrow, running into the 


h and town of Stirlin; 
of is arable 


Pop. in 1841, 30,758.—The town, situated | 
Sevre, which from it takes the name of S¢ 
ise, i } of 18,789 
It stands on two small hills, and ac 
with four round towers. It has a public li 
20,000 vols., a communal college, a school-o 
and a botanic garden, Its manufactures gon: 
woollen-stuffs, gloves, leather, shoes, and paper. 
Also a town of France, dep. of the Mayenne, 2” 
W of eC Pop. 2,000. ee 
NIO-TCHU, a river of Tibet, which Bae 
eee, on the r. bank, on the 
NIPASK, a lake of North America, in N lat. 52° 
10’, W long. 103° 20’. ie, be 
NIPHON. See Nirox. ‘ , 
NIPIGON, a river and lake of Uppe 
The lake is about 60 m.,N of Lake Super 
discharges itself into the latter lake by 
which has a course from NNW to SSE. 
NIPISIGHIT, a river and village of New 
wick. The river has a NE course, and enters’ 
side of Chaleur bay, above 12 W of Ca 
quit a after a course of 45 m. The y. is ai 
mouth, . y 
NIPISSING, a lake of Upper Canada, to. the 
of Lake Huron, into which it itseif by 
river Francais. It is also connected with the Ott: 
by the SW branch. It is noted for its immens 
tlocks of wild It is about 50 m. in length, by 
85 m. in breadth. eerie 
ni args br ncdephoervg 36 pared ek 
lencia, nally erected in the vicinity mines 





bail. of Hachenburg, on an 
2,136. , ;' 
-TAO, an island of the Yellow-sea, 

. ea ase It is 12 m, in 


to \ 
NITH, the largest of the three chief 4 
Dumfriesshire, giving name tothe W division 


ire. | the co. Its principal head-streams rise on) 


side Ben : 
| pacing the ile New-Cusanock, and seeing 
ing t ge of 3 ; t 
. | in its vicinity fromthe 8, Connal-burn and the beau- in 
tiful and rapid Afton-water, it enters Dumf hire, 
and flows E to the confluence with it of the Skaar, 
ing the large village of Thornhill. Its b till 
Peiow Sanquhar, though ower ge the dy 
chiefly of a verdant vale ov 


not of bold mountain-land; but they. ar 
exquisitely rich in all the varieties of | 
choicest From the conflnence 





800. 

d Nizam’s 
ver of Sweden, which issues from 
of the Kiolen mountains; flows 


igh the Stor-sicen lake; and enters the gulf of 
9 m. SE of Sundsvall. 
‘ «ELIA, or Newera-Exta, an elevated 


‘or table-land in the island of Ceylon, 47 m. 
of Kandy. The summits of the high grounds in 
, of Fg frequently stretch into a con- 
extent of table-land, which, when encircled 

a) rance of an extensive 

; thie description, at an eleva- 
1] tlon of 6,200 ft. above sea-level, stands the plain of 
N., about 4 m. in length, and 14 m. in breadth, on 

which a military station was established in 1829, as 
“a convalescent post. The intervening space between 
»and Kandy has till recently been almost without 

: and devoid of every kind ofcultivation, 
a | less densely eacacra than rae pak poem 
generally ignated a plain, istrict 

tery considerable inequalities of surface, being 
into two valleys by a range of hills covered 

with jun _—- the =F tar nme into a 
cee ses, risi ni ravines; to 
he N, he aah ts almost uniformly 
level. sat rills of oe are met with f 
¥ direction, and give a marshy character to the 
wherever hy slope is insufficient to afford 

; drainage. This particularly applies to the up- 
of the plain, the greater part of which is 
morass during most of the year. On 

. the is encircled by lofty mountains, 
f which 2,000 ft. above the station, and 
nently must be more than 8,200 ft. above the 
lof the sea. These mountains, though exceed- 
ly steep, rocky, and nearly devoid of soil, are cov- 
o the summit with forest-trees and underwood. 


Pyrenees, which has its source ner St Jean ed 
de-Port; and joins the Adour, on the 1. bank, 


te 
av 


Bayonne, after a NW course of 54 m. 
NIVELLE, or Nivowne, a river having 
in the Spanish prov. of ——. near 
and flowing NW through the ch dep. 
Pyrenees into the bay of nem 
m. The British army under Wellin : 
at St.-Jean-de-Luz in Noy. 1818.—Also a vi 
France, in the dep. of Nerd, cant. of St. 
m. NNW of Valenciennes. Pop. 1,570. 
NIVELLES, Nivec.e, or Nyy, a town of 
gium, in the prov. of S. Brabant, 171m. § of B 
on the Thienne. Pop. 7,926. It has manufactories 
of woollen and cotton stuffs, lace, and hats; and nu- 
merous distilleries, breweries, and tanneries, Oat 
NIVERNAIS, an ancient province in the sates 
of France, to the W of Burgundy, and NW of | 
leanais. It is about 60 m. long, and 50 m. broad, 
and has an area of 689,806 hect. The greater part 
of it is now comprehended in the dep. of the Nievre, | 
Its cap. was Nevers.—The canal of N. runs fre h 
the Loire. at the embouchure of the Aron, to — 
Yonne at La Choise, SNE 


situated on a hill not far from the Trebia, & 
Piacenza. x: p 

NIVILLAC, a commune and village of F 
in the dep. of Morbihan, cant. and 2 m. NE 
Roche-Bernard. Po 


| NIZAMPATAM, a town of India, in 


erty oe ie oh V of 





Decent Oba REE of Rube ts 
re of the Kadialt shai. 


. See Nice. 
Zi DELLA-PAGLIA, or Nizza-Moxrer- 
town of the Sardinian states, in the duchy of 
rat, prov. of Acqui, at the junction of 
Belbo, 17 m. SW of Alessandria, 
Sponslian tela ie ae of Gujerat, 48 m. E 
ing as as pos- | prov. m. 
with pet solid walls; the nee oras a town of pasa j ar a 
fortifications, particularly jes, are of a very essina. Copper are 
imposing character. . It is seated in a beautiful and | the vicinity. bape 7 
lexuriant with vine-clad hills rising around it, | NOBA, a small island im the Eastern seas, 
and with villas, churches, and rural dwell- | the W coast of Aru, in S lat. 5° 5’. ny eAlye 
— Tt contains 637 hoases, 999 families, and 4,377 | _NOBBER, a parish of co. Meath, 12 m. 
i Many im Navan. Area 10,488 acres. Pi - 
‘it since 1815, in progress in | lage of N., 5 m. ENE of Méjaiiees 
The we of this district teems pees, in 1670, of Carolan, the last of 
Species of vegetation, but is most | strels. 
id vineyards, and its wines NOBEL, a town of Russia, in 
highest celebrity in every part | 24 m. SW of Pinsk, on the r. bank of the Stokhor 
tity of fruit of va- | NOBLE, a county in the NE part ows, | 
as for the growth | intersected by the and 08 
strength as a fortified town, | Area 432sq.m. Pop. in neg SHEE a 
#8 4 military position, involved it | ship in Morgan¢o,in Ohio. Pop. in 1841, 
incident to war, through @ long | Also a Shelby co., in Ohio, Pop. 
The town, or city as it is called, | NOB of Li 


ih 
fig 


’ bos t= i 
i) LESVILLE, the of } 
in Towa, U8, 0m. NE of Indianapaliy 
NOBRA, a town and district of Til 
Secpyok, or adhaontet wetebore 
af an uent T J 
a e rachis eden 
i commune and vi 
in the of Cantal, cant, and 8 





presen 
with rauijorts, 
f of houses, yrs 
3 in 1 with raral ery. Its 
amounts to about 6,800. It is the see of a bi me 
ontains a numer of churches and convents. 
the capital of a district in the 
state of 60 m. NW of Oaxa- 
164 families of Spaniards, Mulat- 
: en in the cultivation and 
: poem in the manufacture of woven 


‘a canton and town of Naples, in the prov. 
Perra-de-Bari, 27 m. N of Tarento. Pop. 8,000. 
GLIA, a of Naples, in the prov. of 
rranto, 21 m. E of Gallipoli. 
MIXON, a township of Bucks co., in 
vania, U, s., 14 m. N of Doylestown. Pop. 


OCKHOLT, a parish of Kent, 5 m. W of Seven- 
Area 1,683 ucres. Pop. 578. 
“a ‘small ee of hyp nor — falls 


4. 
of Lincolnshire, 7 m. SE of 
Area acres. Pop, 510. 
‘A, a river of Thalsiack, which falls into 
ri, on the E side, in the NW part of the 
is a iy course; and is about 70 yds. wide 


S ‘ISLAND, a small, pleasant, and 
1d in Boston” harbour, Massachusetts, U. 
m. ENE of the town, on the Chelsea 
fortress has been built on it. 

‘See Nouppea. 
a village of Kerman, in Persia, 75 m. 
ABAI a in the dis- 
bey dep. of Doubs, 


of Hante- 
 Tou- 


fertile, and of considerable extent. | 


of cant. 14,074. ‘ 4 

epee tera an : 

rom 

the Frische-haf about 6 Lye 

thus formed by the two branches of | hae 
‘The Ni n-to0- 


the Baltic. its hays, is also 
nected with the = : 

NOGENT L’ART. tubes 4a town. of France. in_ 
the dep. of Aisne, on the Marne, 6m. So Ginean 
Thierry. Pop. 1,200. ] 

NOGENT-LE-BERN oe ieee iene 
the os of the Sarthe, 


Pop. 3 

NOGENT-LE. ROI, acanton and towmet ‘rien, 
in the dep. of the Marne, 12 m. N ee a 
of town 2,079: of cant. 11,976. The town is 
brated for its cutlery—Also a town and cant. in the 
dep. of Eure-et-Loir, 10 m. SE of Dreux. Pop. of 
town 1,300; of cant. 11,489. ; 

NOGENT-LE-ROTROU, a canton atid town 
Franee, in the dep. of the Eure-et-Loir, 27m. SW 
of Chartres. It has considerable manu 
tablishments. Pop. of town 7,000; of cant. 12,715. 

NOGENT-SUR-MARNE, a town of France. in 
the dep. of Seine, 6 m. E of Paris, on the tr bask of 
the Marne. Pop. 1,828. 

NOGENT-SUR-SEINE, a canton and. sone of 
France, in the dep. of Aube, situated on the I. bank — 
of the Seine, which here becomes navigable, 29m. 
NW of Troyes. Pop. 8,883. It is not well-built, 
but has manufactories of stockings, and a consider- 
able trade with Paris by the river, chiefly in wine — 
and corn, It was the scene of actions between the — 
French and the Allies, on the 9th and 10th Febru- 
wi py -—The ators has an Th oanatee banat hect.. 
with a pop. in 1841 of 34,785. It 

OGENT- SUR» VERNISSO 


i Loing. Pop. 830, 
NOGHE, a village of Sennaar, on 
oe a NE a op 
a town 
Para, on the 1. past Hig cw 
with the Amazon.—Also a town of P 





m. NNE of Le-Mans. | 


AL. KERRY. parish in co. Kerry, 2: 
Ww PUsetlo-Adand. ‘Arca acres. sl 
, 853; in 1851, 628. 

a town of Naples, in the prov. and 9 m. 8 


of Bari. 
OIDAN-LE-FERIOUX, a village of France, 
»p. of Hante-Saone, cant. and 6 m. S of 
‘or Navan, a river of Hindostan, in the 
Coimbatore, which descends from the W 
, and flows E to the Cavery, which it joitis 
nthe r. bank, near Vaylur. 
KR & cape on the W coast of Tierra- 
go, Coskbans wa apr adh Png thas 
, in the gulf we 
0 Saat WHO of Decaveetere. 
: ALS «town of France, in th dep. 
23m. W of Montbrison. Pop. 1,880; of 


"Dake’s co. 


‘ot Pore, fn the 
ry mat eae aa 
ow Seay 
Nord, 12 m. NE of Donai. Pov. 2,126, ‘ Pt 
NO-MAN’S-LAND, a small island near the coast 
of Massachusetts, U. S., in N lat. 41° 154 @ lite to 
the SW of Martha’s Vineyard. It s 


wae te 
, NOMBELLA, a town of Spain, in the prov, 
24 m. SE of Madrid. Pop. 1,400, It has ex 
matiufactories of coarse earthenware. . wh 
NOMBRE-DE-DIOS, a town of Mexi 

intendancy of Durango, 170.m. N of Guadalax 
There is another settlement of the same nat 
Mexico, 36 m, WNW of Chihuahua—Also 

of New Granada, 45 m. NE of Panama, in N 
36’, 


maintained their ground till 1584, when order 
rived from ee » Il. for their removing to " 


situated for the co 


lls. | Arequipa, whi¢h runs into the Pacific 


lat. 17° 10. © papreyser Fs 
NOM-DE-JESUS, a town of the island of Zeb 


: one of the Philippine islands, vee of « bishop, 


45 ei 
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while 

nce 
of the cession made 
ae 


Snes eer er 
— 


on 
Spain in consequence of 
convention,—a docu: 
revived by the 
lative to Songun, io ote 
Jambia river and oo eum 


authority of d 


of the por war ype 
tlements oe 


rights of Spain 
subjects ; 


k sent to 
the 
‘ory on the W coast of | establishment 
Mediterranean, in N lat. 
p. of 
in 1841, 
ground of 


h of Kent, 4 m. 8 of Wing- 


081 acres. Pop. 875. 
ont 


“NONINGTON, 
MNONO (C 
island of Iviga,sin 
; 


gueux. Pop, 
of cant. 14,985. It has manufactories of lea- 
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FI 
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prom 


3; and there are iron mines and 


Pop. 
paris! 


+a 
a small uninhabited island in the Pa- 


Liastowe of Wrance, “te the de 


83,889 in 1841. 


APE), @ 


4 
24'm. N of Peri 


in the neighbourhood. —The arrond., com- 
8 cants., with an area of 170,768 hectares, 


,609 
and cutlery 
okt, 
‘off the coast of the 
an of that of Lobos. 
OORDBROCK, a town of Holland, in the prov. 
12 m. E of Groni ‘ 4 4 
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Serre 
ursia. In 1730 


"XE of France, in- 

t divisions of 

and 

of French frontier 
on se N by the 

; on the S 

eg kg the W 


holds a ‘leading rank in wealth 
mcs the large towns of, Lisle, 
‘alenciennes, Cambray, and Douay, and 
both in the state of its agriculture, and 
of the lower orders, the superiority so 

fred oma to the Flemish above the Fren 
‘surface is chiefly comprised in the basin of the 


tanaeiies Tone. Its chief streams 
affluents the Haine, Scarpe, 
Deule; and the Sambre, the 
Yzer. All these streams, 
character of the surface, are of slow 
D est point of surface does not ex- 
=218 yds. The coasts are bordered 
an those of a pore _ and 
the two ports of Gravelines and Du 
ly productive in all kinds ps as well 
. root, colza, chicory, and 
ou $50,000 hectares are rich soil ; 150,000 
3 15,000 sandy; and 15,000 
rich, especially along 
are in the vicinity of 
spar of 79,177 


rome ae 73,810 pi 10 igs; 


Sien k Reigns 
mineral C 


9. 2,350. ee 
start ner te 
20 m. NW of Christiania. a yp rhe eS 
NORDERNEY, an. island of : 
coast of E. Friesland, 20 m. NW of Aurich, in N 
53° 43°. It is only 7 m. in circamf. The it 
tants, in number 600, are explored sia tnt 
neo navigation, It is much frequented 


of Pelivorum, in N lat. 54° 82’, E Jor 
inhabited by m of the sea-fowl Ster 
chin the Mi an ancient division of 


and the Up 

NORD. 
of Bambe: = Ae 

NORD. usitx, a ocomaldsesiaiie 

weeny, 3 in the gov. of Erfurt, on the ri 
m. SSW of Halberstadt. It is fortified w 
flanked by towers; and contains a Catholic 
eral Lutheran churches, an en chief trade 
tals, and 13,000 inhabitants. 
sists in the distillation and sale of 
ago, it was calculated that 200 
its vicinity consumed annually 
corn; and that the value of the 
town for sale was about £60, 
while nearly 1,000 head of 


sine 
were fed on-the refuse of the stilla, &f 
oil-mills, which prepare oil to: an | 
ae ae ; likewise 


factories of linen, woollen, hard 

fine marble from the adjacent di ; 

is made here into a number eo patent 
NORDHAUSEN, a Pim, 

France, in the aes. Bas. 

SNORDHELM e fille 

3 foot of the won cad 


of Bischoffsheim. 





NORDEROOG, an island of a w 


‘Trondheim. on the 8. It ex- 
70th parallel of N lat. Its 
the adjacent Loffoden islands, is 


‘aig Sow ps is cultivated to a 
cheiyr istricts. The breed 

3 and butter and 
but me 


va expel id is in general very 
Gis kacrieed, es The majority of the eae 
d trade with Bergen and 
ra to the Ss” The Ame in 1845, comprising 
en, was only 102,844. 


DLAND, or Norreann, the most northern 
jae old divisions of Sweden, comprising the 

rove. of Gestricia,'Helsingland, Herjedalen, Me- 
d, Jamtland, Ange*mannland, and W. Bothnia. 
ttends from the hg Byte Peep co ae 
sand is bounded by Lapland. on the N; the gulf 
- jin on the E; Middle Sweden on the 8; and 
the W. In the most extensive accepta- 

tthe name, N. includes Swedish Lapland, mak- 
comprised in it extend to the 68th 

. By a late a it was divided into 

‘ of Umea, Hernosand, and Gefleborg. 

e je renged throughout; and the mountains 

of Norway, the most extensive part 

d Scandinavian chain. The most consid- 

fire the Indal, the Anger, the Luleii, 

pe Pc, which haye courses of from 200 to 
but are not all navigable, and often occasion 

® to the surrounding country from inun- 
and linen, form articles of 

"Here ‘are likewise a number of productive 

; and large quantities of excellent timber 

ly floated down the rivers. There are 

wt towns in the interior of the country, but 
coast; the principal'and most thriv- 


the 
AND (West). See Hrrvosann. 
AND, or Norprenpinearionvina, a di- 
es Iceland, forming its N part. 
nisl aud village of Hanover, in 
NW of Stade... Pop. 1,300. 


Augsburg, on Mie 
tt is ae 


eee ae 
ore 


It was forme . 
much by ii 

and dreadful one of : 
and 6,000 


swept a 
party Cais, —e 


fishin: 

NORE, ether a river eo anal 
of eet co. and co, Kilkenny. 
Devil-Bit mountains in co. Tip 
m. NE of Moneygall; and flows 
confluence with the Barrow at a 
New Ross. Its principal tri 
the Erkin, the Dinane, the King's river, 
the Dobbin’s Mill rivulet, Jerpoint riv 
mastown rivulet. The towns on or qui 
bunks, are Borris-i t 
Durrow, Balt 
mastown, and Innistiogue. It 
from Innistiogue to Thomastown. 

NORE (Brack), 2 cape on the coast of donde 


setshire, at the month of the Severn, 5 m. SW of -~ 


the mouth of the Avon. 

NORE (Tue), a noted part of the river Thames, 
situated E of Sheerness, at the point of Sane ine 
which runs eastward from the isle of Grain, On 
this bank @ floating-light is now fixed, at SO a 
m. NE of Sheerness, in N lat. 51° 29’, ao 

NORENBERG, a town of Prussia, 
on the lake Enzig, 20 m. NE of Saeed. Pee 
NORFOLK, f rd 

a maritime county 0! ¢ 

the east coast; bounded on the NW b 
which divides it from Lincolnshire; on he, N 
NE by the German ocean; on the SE and Sb 
Waveney, a brief artificial ‘line, and the | 
which divide it from Suffolk; and on the 
W by the Great Ouse and the Nene, which diy’ 
from Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshire. t 
nearly surrounded by its marine and Five 
as to be almost an island; and is directly ¢ 
with the mainland only by @ narrow cau: 
through the marshes near Lopham. 
nearly ellipsoidal, but suffers indentation 1 
the whole area of the ‘Its. great 
from Yarmouth to the ity of V beacl b in 
ha oni) in a direction from E by Sto Vi 

readth, from: ‘the: 





